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(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
ANNUALEX AMINATION forthe Degges of BACHELOR 
OF ARTS is appointed to commence on NDAY, the 3ist of 
iN next. ‘The C Certificates required bam be transmitted to 
the Registrar fourteen days before the E panmenton begins. 
Somerset, House, y order of the Se 
Mth April, 1841. R. W. ROT HMAN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
following CLASSICAL SUBJECTS have been selected 
for Examination in this University. 
For the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION in 1841; 
cnophon,—The First Book of the Cyropedia ; 
V oy —The First Georgic 
For the Decrer of BACHELOR OF ARTS in 1842: 
E uripides,—The Medea 
‘ieero,—The Somntan | cipionis. The Second Philippic. 
e Orations for Ligarius, and for Archias. 
For pad NM ATRICU LATION E EApinarvion ta oe 
Homer,—The Eleventh Book of the Odys: 
Cesar,—The Fifth and Sixth Books of the Gante War. 
Somerset House, By octes of the Sena’ 
Mth April, 1841. R. W. ROT HMAN, "Registrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of CIVIL ENGINEERING and _ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and of SCLENCE applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 
_This DEPARTMENT, under the superintendence of Profes- 
sors Hall, — 4 Daniell, ey Hosking, and Ansted, 
sad, Mr. Bradl Mr. E. Cow; ennant, and Mr. 
HJ. Castle,» will The RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the such inst, 
The JUN CLASS, for Pupils of the age of fourteen years 
or aes fh also be re-opened ry the same day. 
April 7, 1841. . LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL "LITE ATURE ane SCIENCE E. 
—The CLASSES in DIVINITY, thee CLASSIC: ATHE- 
MATICS, AINGLISH LITERATURE, and HISTORY, under 
the Superintendence of the Principal ‘and Professors the Rev. 
RW. on ne, T.G. Hall, and F. Maurice, will be RE-OPENED 
on TUESDAY, the 20th instan ‘. 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental 
.and other Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The Summer Session, during which 
Courses of Lectures in Botany and Forensic Medicine, and a 











JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON NDON— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, 

Mr. W. HASELWOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master, 
receives a limited number of Pupils, from the School, at Forty- 
five Guineas per annum 

The house adjoins the’ play-gronnd of the University, to which 
(with permission of the Council) a communication has been 
opene for the Pupils’ recreation. 

Haselwood, assisted by a Graduate of the University, un- 
destakes the private tuition of the Pupils under his care in the 
subjects connected with their College Reading, and in those 
branches of education that have an immediate reference to 
their future prospects in life. 

A Library is provided for the use of the Pupils during their 
lewgare hours. 

Each Pupil has a separate bed, and, the number being limited, 
a term's notice is required prior ‘to removal. Tre Junior School 
will re-open for the next term on Tuesday, A 

Further particulars may be obtained on cpplication to Mr. 

Haselwood's Residence, No. 20, Upper Gower-street. 


YOUNG LADY accustomed to Tuition, is 
desirous of RE-ENGAGING herself as GOVERNESS in a 
Family. She would prefer one going on the Continent. In 
addition to the usual branches of an English Education, she 
teaches French, Music, Drawing in various styles, and Dancing, 
if required. Unexceptionable references can be given to the 
oe of her former pupils.—Address to C. J., Journal Office, 
eicester. 


O GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the 
UNIV ERSITIES, &c.—A GRADU ATE (B. A. "i of Cam- 
bridge, who was high on the Classical Tripos, and a angler, is 
desirous of READ NG “THE C CLASSICS OR Mata TICS 
(according to the Cambridge System) WITH PU PILS.—Address 
(post paid) D.D., Symons” Library, Antis bs, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 
BROMPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 

ARNE.—At this Establishment, in the Fooet healthy part of 

} de TWELVE YOUNG GENT . from the ees 
of 4to 10 years, are received to boaRD. a EDUCA: TE, A large 
garden is attached to the house, which is spacious, and replete 
with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from the time of 
entrance, 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying according to age. 


ARTS AND LITERATURE, 


R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer, 69, Bold 


street, Liverpool, respectfully intimates that his exten- 
sive Rooms are now open for the reception of Works of Art in 
Pvinting. Sculpture, Engraving, and those objects of interest to 

















ourse of Chemical i Manipaiatons will be given, will 
on Monday, the 3: 
SCHOOL.—The Classes will be re-opened on Tuesday, the 


2th instant. % 
April 7, 1841. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ECTURES on the LAW of CONTRACTS.— 
Professor CAREY will commence his Course on TUESDAY, 
April 20. Lectures on Tuesdays and Fridays from 7j to 8}, P.M. 


PF. MESLET. Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
>. ATKINSON, powetn ary to the Council. 
University Galles, aaa. 8th April, 1841. 


ISTORY of the TURKISH arTRe— 
Professor CREASY, A.M., will commence his € 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of the TURKISH EMPIRES 
from its Origin to the Present Time, on WEDNESDAY, 2ist 
April, at a quarter past 5, p.m. Fee 2i. 

urther particulars ey be obtained at the Office of the 
College. P. He RLET, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
8. C. Me ePKIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 

University College, Ga 8th April, 1841. 


LEMENTARY COURSE of COMPARA- 
Ay E AN. Ye ty and ZOOLOGY.—On MONDAY, the 
f MAY GRANT will_ commence his E 
MEN: r AY Cc GORSE. ‘of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
ZOOLOGY, embracing, med Catlins of the Structure, Classifica- 
tion, and History of Anim 
Lectures daily, except Potiay and Saturday, from a to 12. 
The Course will toreninat te at the end of June. Fe 
WM . SHARPEY, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
AS. C. A’ KIN SON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, 13th April, 1841. 


NSTRUCTION in DRAWING 
GEOMETRICAL and ISOMETRICAL PROJECTION, in- 
cluding the Delineation of Shadows applicable to Architecture, 
Engineering, and Maehinery ; Arenhonure, Maps g Land- 
scape, and the Figure, ey oun th or Fo Lig ight, 
Shade, and Colour.—Mr. G, B. MOOK 3 3 THIRD: COU RSE 
will commence on TUESDAY, it 20. toa Es of the Class, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 2 to 4. Evening Class, 
Mondays and Fridays, from 6 a Fee, 21. 2 
ERLET, De nof the Faculty of Arts. 
Ww M, SHARPEY, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
CHAS. C. TKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_University Coilege, on 10th April, 1841. 


[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of — Council of the College. 




















Head Masters, 
Tuomas H. Key, M.A., a Latin, University College. 
Hexry Maupen, M. a. Professor of Greek, University College. 
The Junior School will RE-OPEN for the next term on 
TUESDAY, April 2». The year is divided into three terms. 
ee for each term, 5. Hours of attendance from a quarter past 
Sto three-quarters past 3. 
The wr. taught without extra charge are, Readi 
Writing; the Properties of the most familiar Objects, Natural 
and Artiticial ; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
ages; Ancient and Modern History ; Geography, both 
Physical apd Political; Arithmetic and Book- keeping; the Ele- 
ments of Methematies and of Natural Philosophy ; and Drawing. 
Prospec uses and iurther particulars may be obtained at the 
Offce of the pg 
‘HAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
&th April, tote 
Several of the Masters receive Boarders, 





y and Virtnoeo, | in which skill or ingenuity in other 
ad omy of the Arts en exercised, and for LITE RARY 
PROPERTY of whatever description intended for Sale. 

and the liberality of 
{the first marts in the 
empire for a disposal of Property of the descriptions above 
named, Mr. J. B. begs to call the attention of Executors, Dealers, 
and others, to the matter of this advertisement, most respect- 
fully soliciting their sup; ty and assuring them that it will ever 
be his pleasure, as his duty, to discharge with promptitude the 
business committed to his trust. 

References will gladly be rs, to Parties requiring them. 

69, Bold-street, Liverpoo 


Liverpool, owing to the wealth, the taste. 
her merchants, being acknowledged one. 0 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on TUESDAY, April 20, ‘and three following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION ' of 
BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
removed from the ‘ountry ; among which are, Tillotson's 
Works, 3 vols. out _-Lacke e's Works, 3 vols. calf—Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 3 vols. calf—Henry’s Exposition of the 
Bible.5 vols.—Edmonson’s Body of Heraldry, 2 vols.—Brewster's 
kdinburgh Encyclopedia, 20 vols. calf gilt—Watts's Works, by 
Burder, 6 vols. calf—Crabb's Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.— 
Evelyn's Silva, by Hunter, 2 vols.—Coleman on the ‘oot of the 
Horse—Rogers’s Italy, mor.—Lysons’s Environs of London, 3 
vols. LARGE PAPER—Whitaker's History of Craven, LarGce 
pares — Pesmagien s British Cyclopwdia, 10 vols. — British 
Drama, 18 vols.—Swift’s Works, by Hawkesworth, 22 vols. calf— 
Rovertess’ 4 Works, 8 vols. — ponies s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
vols.— ker's Works, | 10 vols.—Robert Hall's Works, 6 vols. 
—Saurin’s Sermons and Discourses, 23 vols. calf—Horne’s In- 
troduction, 3vols.—Hope’s Essay on Architecture, 2 vols.—Book 
of Gems, 2 vols.—S arpe’s British Classics, 24 vols .—Byron’s 
Life. and Works, by Moore, 17 vols.—Southey's Life and Works 
of Cowper, 15 vols. —Boswell's Life of Johnson, &c.—Various 
Numbers of Modern Periodicals—A few Lots of Engravings— 
Mahogany Show Glass—Microsc ope, by Harris; &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
or smali Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


ADMIRAL DONELLY’S GALLERY OF PICTURES. 
By. Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at thele Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SA RDAY, April 21, at one 
o’clock precisely, (by order of the Waeens ees, 
“HE important and well-known GALLERY of 
PICTURES, chiefly the Works of Flemish and Dutch 
Masters; and two Statues in Marble, of 
Admiral Sir ROSS DO NELLY, K.C.B. deceased. 
Among a will be found LSpecimens’ of the following Masters : 
Carrac V.de Velde ‘Teniers uysen 
Domenichino Rubens J. Steen L. fopeibaen 
Pannini Dre —y Bega Joucheron. 
Breughel 8 ghe tuysdae 
May be viewed oe airs preceding, and Catalogues had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BISHOP OF 


ST. DAVID" 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, April 30, and four 
following days, at one precisely. 

HE LIBR of "the late Rev. JOHN 
BANKS TENESNOON, Bishop of St. David's and Dean 
of Durham. The Second Part, removed from the Deanery, 

Durham, comprising a valuable Collection of Theological, His- 

torical, and Classical Literature. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 














PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS OF A 


NOBLEMAN 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, ai their Great Room, Ki' 
street, St. James’s-square, = WEDN ESDAY, May 5, and fo! 
lowing day, at one precisely. 


Te E very choice COLLECTION of PAINTERS’ 
ETCHINGS by ae INGS, 
-roperty of a NOBLEMAN. 
Am mong which will be found Specimens of te finest Etchings 
by Rembrandt, Waterloo, Swaneveldt, Ostade, Berghem, 
&c.; fine and scarce Proofs by C. Visscher, Masson, 
Longhi, Miller, Toschi, Strange, and other eminent Engra’ 
Also a fine Roman Edition o Piranea!s Works; the 
Gallery, and other Books of Prints 
ay be viewed two days g, and Catalog 





had. 





RUBENS, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, Ma: 

A "COLLECTION of about 

HUNDRED PRINTS, after the most celebrated Pictures 
by Rubens, engraved by Pontius, the Bolswerts, De Jode, Cau- 
kerken, Neefs, and other eminent Engravers of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools, arranged in 5 i — in russia, = 
unique Collection, the labour of man ears’ research, 
formed by the Author of the ‘ Catalogue ¢ Kaisonné of pithe Works 
of the most Gietinaulched Painters of the Flemish, and 
French Schools,’ for the purpose of At... hile com ng 
the history of the pictures by Rubens. Numerous notes 
hand of the author, and descriptions from the Catslogue ! Rai- 
sonné, hostes reference to the pictures, are attached to most of 
the prints. It is presumed that this highly-interesting Collec- 
tion is well worthy a place in some public library or museum of 


art, asa work of reference and information to the inquiring 
connoisseur. 


CAPITAL PICTURES OF WILLIAM HAYWARD, Esa, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at their Great Room, King- 
—— St. James's-square, on FRIDAY, May 7, at one pre- 


vHE valuable COLLECTION of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTC Eb and ENGLISH PIC- 
TURES of WILLIAM HAYWARD, Esq. 

Comprising the Shi uuider. a capital repetition of the famous 
picture by Rembrandt, in esty's CallocHion— tne En- 
tombment, by Van D yok— z Fre iece, a chef-d'eurre by Van 
Oelst ; and adm irable Specimens of the following 63 great and 


esteemed Maste: 
Raffaelle G. Poussin Schalken 
‘itian Pannini Berghem 
‘Tintoretto lb : Marratti V. Lint Assel “ho 
Ro Backhuysen 


Corre Zio §: Rubens 
Sir J. Reynolds. 





ers 
Domenichino 


one Claude V. Dyck 
May be viewed two days proceding. and Catalogues had. 


LIBRARY REMOVED FROM THE LATE RESIDENCE 
OF THE DUCHESS OF CANNIZZARO, DECEASED. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, May 10, and follow- 
ing day, at one o'clock precise 


HE valuable LIBRARY and COLLECTION 
of MUSIC, Frmoved from the late Residence of the 

DUCHESS of CANNIZZARO, 5 —— comprising Classics ; 
Italian, French, and English L iterature, and Books of Prints ; 
also, the valuable and extensive Library of Manuscript an 
Printed Music, forming one of the most complete Collections in 
this country. 
\ May pe viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Cata- 
ogues 


A VERY INTERESTING WORK OF HOGARTH, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at theis Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square. on FRIDAY, May 28, 
(By order of the Executors of a Gentleman, deceased), 
SERIES of SEVEN PICTURES by 
HOGARTH, which were originally in a house occupied 
by the Painter in London, representing Fortune dispensing her 
Favours tothe different ¢ ‘Tasses of Socie ety. ‘The subject treated 
with great humour, and admirably coloured. 
May be viewed three days preceding. 


THE CHOIC ~ CABINET OF PICTURES OF 
FAIRFAX C BINNERY. Esq. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, Ls James's-square, on SATURDAY, June 5, ‘at one 
recisely 
HE 7 well- selected CABINET of ITALIAN, 
FRE nou, FLEMISH, sea PY TCH PICTURES, of 
AIRFAX CHINNERY, Esq. of Norw 
formed m=. the peculiar adv ~h. of his official position and 
his extensive Continental connexions 
Among them are, Judith, a fine work of Schiavone—The 
donna, by Jusso Ferrato—Portrait of the Cardinal Infanta ree 
dinand, by Velasquez—A Landscape, by Both, from the Denon 
Collection; two Jan Steen—Seventeen beautiful Works of 
Guardi—A Landscape, by Moucheron, from the Cassimir Perrier 
Collection ; and Specimens of Borscengne, aes Lingel- 
bach, G. Poussin, Lancret, V. der Neer, Te 
_Mey be viewed two days p preceding, and , = had. 


EETING of the AGRICULTURISTS and 
SILVICULTURISTS of GERMANY at DOBERAN, for 
1841.—The President Elect for this year’s General Assembly of 
the Agric ulturists - Silviculturists of Germany, at Doperan, 
in MECKLENB 3 SCHWERIN, begs to intimate, in answer to 
the numerous inquiries of Members, and for the information of 
intending Visitors, that the ~ yd Meeting, which at the last 
(omer at Briinn was fixed uly next, is pnavoldadt 
POSTPONED, and will pe ne at "DOBER AN during the we 
commencing on WEDN AY, the Ls SEPTEMBER, to the 
ath of the same Month. both, ‘ta s inclusive. ‘Timely Notice of 
the Business to be transacted will be issued with the usual in- 
vitations, 
Rostock, 2 Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
t March, 
The President of the Fifth General Assembly 
st: the ey and Silviculturists of 


any, atl 
TBA. poUNT v ON DER OSTEN SACKEN, 


E. D, i" ‘The KER, Rostock, 

















(Signed) 
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-POLLONICON. The Public are respectfully | 
informed that Mr. PURKIS performs a Selection, of 
Popular Music on the : Apollonicon every, Saturda - commensing 
at2 o'clock, at the Rooms of ROBSON & SON, n Builders, | 
101,St. Martin’s-lane, where may ' seen a variety mot Finger | 
and Barrel Organs, suitable for Churches and Private Houses. 


HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 

ZEALAND COMPANY do hereby give NOTICE, that 

the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in the 

said Company will be holden on SATURDAY, the Ist day 

of MAY next, at One o ‘clock tidon. Ba at the Company’s House, 
in Broad-street By order ye ted 15th April, 1841. 

4 t a 
ey  OILLON Bt BELL, Secretary pro tem. 


ORK and TDNDON ASSURANCE COM- 
PA London Board 
_ Frederick Y oung, Eos, Cretrman. 
Mattuew Forster, Sea, 7 'y Chairm 
A. Bannerman, Esq. } .P. Waikele Johnson, Esq. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M. H. Kerfoot, 
J, W. Childers, Esq. M. B John Parker, ikea, MP. 
Sir James Eyre, et. -D. E. T. Whitaker, E 
jam Haigh, Esq. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Holme, Loftus, and Young. 

The terms both for Fire and Life Assurance will Se found to 
combine all the advantages offered by other Companies. Pro- 
spectuses may be had ye or > King — Lon- 

Ousegate, York; or of any 0) e Ager 
don, and High Ousegat y Foe ieee. Sec. 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the important advan- 
tages hitherto offered to the Public distinguish t 
Scorr ISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
NY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds of the profits 
of this Corporation will be declared _in December, 1841, on all 
Policies of the participating Class, effected previous to the first of 
ee next, eyecare € ontemplating insuring their lives so as 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their proposals 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms for 
Proposals, and every information may be had, on application to 
the Secretary, at the Chief Lente Office, Ne. 449, West 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, King William- 
street, Mansion House, between the hours of Ten and Four. 
Persons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must be seen 
by the Company's Medical Adviser, at the Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. eececate Rates are 
demanded for Australia and the Colonies seneral ty 
Scottish Union Office, MITH, 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secretary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. tablished i in 1826. 


Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Robert Palk, Esq 

Charles Johnston, Esq. sg. John Louis Brevost, Esq. 

John Towgood Kemb’ rle, sa Samuel Smith 

John G, Shaw Lefevre, FE | Le Marchant “a at 

Trustees—Jobn Dense, ‘Esq., Sohn G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Charles Johnston, Esq. 

The leading advantages of this Oflice are—A low rate of Pre- 
mium_ without profits, or an increased rate of Premium with 
participation in the profits of the Office. 

The following are the annual Premiums sequised for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case 
WITHOUT PROFITS 


Age 20| 1. lis. 8d. | 30] 20. 2s. 2d. | 40] 20. Te, Od. |50| 40. Os. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 14.169. 11d. | 30] 2/. 98. 2d. |40| 30. 63, 6d. |50| 41.148. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place quinquennially. Bo- 
nuses accrue after three angual premiums shall have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums, Assurers may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly,or qu: arterly payments, or on the ascend- 
ing or descending scale. Officers in the Army and Navy on 
active service, persons afllicted with chronic and other diseases, 
and such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. pen Sey have a right to at- 
tend the General Meetings, at which the Auditors report annu- 
ally the state of the Company's affairs. Prospectuses and all 
necessary information may be obtained at the Offic 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


DIN BURG H LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, lished in 1823, and constituted by Act of 
Parliament. Er NBURGH, 24, George-street. Lonpon, 1], King 
William-street, City 
President—The Risht Bon. eer VISCOUNT MELVILLE, 
Vice-President—ALEX. RINGLE, Esq. of Whytbank, M.P. 
cee ard, 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay. Henry Barkly, Esq. 
The Hon. Robert Dundas, 1) William A. Eade, Esq. 
Jobn Abel Smith, Esq, M.P. John Richardson, Esq. 
Richard Hart Davis, Esq. James Bonar, Esq. 
George Mac mintosh, Esq. Robert W. Dallas, E: 
Evan Baillie, Esq. Chas. Staniforth, Ooty ‘Resdt. 
Francis Whitmarsh, Esq. Q.¢ 
Medical ea. OF Hope, M.D. F.R.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 
Solicitor—David Rowland, Esq 

This Company combines the advantages of the Mutual As- 
surance System with the security and influence of a proprietary 
body, who must themselves be assured with the Company. 

The Assured may either participa: e to the extent of four-fifths 
in the whole Profits of the Company, without the liability of 
partnership, or mutual guarantee ; or 

‘They may secure a precise sum at reduced and very moderate 
Rates, without participation. 

In all money transactions, where a Policy is required as part 
of the security, the Rates charged by this Company for Short 
Risks will be found very advantageous. 

No Entry Money or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp. 

Liberty to pass to any part of Europe, without extra Premium. 

Annuities, Keversions, &c. present and contingent. 

Claims paid three months after proof of death. 

Assurances of Capital Sums or Annuities may be effected in 
any way that parties may require. 

Moderate rates for special Risks. 
rimen of Tables for Assuring 1001. ona Single Life:— 
































Without Varticty ilion. With Participation. 
.| One Year. [Seven Yrs. | For Life. |] Age.| For Life. 
14 | £0 12 foe 4) £t 9 6 fi |£ 

|} O17 D 19 ) W 2 20 

se 3 ‘ 30 

1 610 oi 0 |} 217 40 

> £83 | 50 
i ae 3 3 1811 | 60 615 8 
Prospectus, contelnion full Tables of the Company, and all 
other information, may be had on application at the Offices in 
London or Edinburgh, or at “gi of the Agencies throughout the 
principal towns, et L, FINLAY, Manager, 








am West eiserae SOCIETY, established 
for Insurance on Lives and Sarvivorships, and 
Grantin eration No. 429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill, London; 
and by their Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin; and other places in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Established on a principle which 
conveys perfect security to the insured,withoutany responsibility 
arising from Partnership. 
TRUSTEES, DIRECTORS, AUDITORS, &c. 
The Hon. George Chas. Agar_ | W. F. Chambers, M. 
Col.Sir A.J. Dalrymple, Bt.M.P.| Henry Holland, M. dD. 
Sir John Stuart ippisley, Bart. | John Malcolm, ‘Esq. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Turkey in Europe—(La Turquie d'Europe]. 
By Ami Boué. 4 vols. Paris, 1841. Dulau. 
Agood book on Turkey is the very book wanted 
at the present moment. By a good book we do 
not mean a flippant expansion # notes made 
during a month's residence in Pera, by some 
one who, wholly unacquainted with the language 
or constitution of Turkey, thinks to hide his 
ignorance with his assurance ; pronouncing con- 
fidently on the future destinies of that empire, 
while he at the same time affects to have a com- 
plete insight into the designs and machinations 
of every cabinet in Europe. We mean, on the 
contrary, a book manifesting knowledge and in- 
dustry, but without pretension; the fruit of an 
intimate acquaintance not only with the capital 
of Turkey, but also with its provinces; written 
by one who has studied at his leisure the cha- 
racter and habits of its mingled population, and 
who has sense enough to explain, without assum- 
ing the airs of extraordinary sagacity, the pro- 
gressive decline of the Ottoman power, the essen- 
tial principles of its stability, and the best means 

of restoring it to health and vigour. 

Such being the pressing want of the literary 
world, we receive with no small pleasure the 
elaborate work of M. Boué; a work sure to be 
acceptable from its own merits at any time, and 
now rendered doubly so by circumstances. Here 
we have the results of four years’ researches 
diligently prosecuted in European Turkey, com- 
mencing in 1836. Some years earlier, indeed, 
M. Boué had directed his attention to the geo- 
logy of Eastern Europe, and conceived that pre- 
dilection for the close study of the Turkish em- 
pire, which has given birth to the present work. 

We have not been deceived (he observes in his 
preface) in our expectation of finding something new 
inthat empire ; but setting aside our discoveries in 
Natural History, we have had the opportunity of 
noting so much that is unknown respecting geogra- 
phy, the manners of the inhabitants, their industry, 
their commerce, their prejudices and political notions, 
that we have been unable to resist the desire to give 
the European public a specimen of it. 

When we were setting out for the East, our friends 
—even the most intimate of them—supposed that 
we were going to beat over again the ordinary tourist’s 
track, visiting, of course, Athens, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Brusa,—perhaps Routchouk also, Sophia 
and Belgrade. Our object was widely different ; the 
interior of Turkey in Europe, the obscure hamlets 
and wild mountains, were what we wished to see. 
We had no wish to renew the descriptions of the 
beauties and of the monuments of Constantinople, 
or of its motley and too often depraved population. 
The immense resources of that fine peninsula and its 
vigorous inhabitants, were what we contemplated 
studying, not without bestowing some attention, at 
the same time, on the configuration and productions 
of the land. We longed to talk freely and frankly 
with the grave and well disposed Ottoman, as weil 
48 with the sprightly Albanian, the subtle Greek, and 
crafty Walachian ; with the laborious Bulgarian, the 
watlike Servian, the clownish Bosnian, and the gay 
Herzegovinian. 

The study of the languages of these various nations, 
&s well as the absence of all political and religious 
bias, have placed us, in respect to the inhabitants of 
Turkey, on a very different footing from nearly all 
Preceding writers, who have been generally impolitic 
enough to make their tours under the protection of 
tome European embassy. 

M. Boué makes no sacrifices for popularity 
sike; he relates no adventures, nor does he re- 
lieve the didactic gravity of his pages by any 
almixture of personal narrative. His work is 
divided into three parts, of which the first em- 
braces Geography, Geology, Natural History, 
ad Meteorology. To this belong the appended 





tables of heights and of distances measured by 
routes, which constitute a very important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of European Turkey. The 
second part, devoted to Statistics and Ethno- 
graphy, contains some account of the languages 
and habits of the various races inhabiting that 
country, not forgetting their civilization, indus- 
try, and trade. The third part is wholly histo- 
rical and political, and has for its object to 
explain the feelings and organization of . the 
eight nations comprised in the European domi- 
nions of the Porte, their sentiments towards one 
another, and their relations to the rest of Europe. 
With a work of such compass and importance 
before us, we can hardly be expected to confine 
ourselves to our author’s method. We must 
hasten to discuss his conclusions, rather than 
tamely follow in the circuitous course of his in- 
vestigations. We shall, therefore, proceed at 
once to the third part of M. Boué’s work, and, 
for the present, consider European Turkey only 
from the political point of view. 

The only disadvantage incidental to this mode 
of proceeding is, that it forces into unfair promi- 
nence our author's failing. In the portions of 
his work relating to Geography, Ethnography, 
and Natural History, the want of a brilliant 
manner is amply compensated by copious de- 
tails, obviously the fruit of a well-instructed 
spirit of inquiry. But political speculations are 
widely different in their nature from matter-of- 
fact pursuits. The man who pins butterflies, 
hammers rocks, and polishes shells to perfection, 
may be but an indifferent political reasoner. In 
truth, those who would arrive at sound conclu- 
sions in matters of politics, must be ever on 
their guard as to what is, and what is not fact— 
a frame of mind not to be expected in those who 
are daily amassing their facts in cabinets. The 
sagacious politician knows how little truth is 
disseminated by the heralds and trumpeters of 
political parties, and places no reliance on 
popular explanations of political cause and effect, 
which serve merely to give a rational air to 
dogmatism. Jn short, the political reasoner 
marches like the elephant in the jungle, feeling 
every inch of ground before he treads on it, and 
mindful, above all things, of the danger of inse- 
cure footing. His dependence is on a cultivated 
sympathy with human kind, and on the tact 
which distinguishes between the spontancous 
and the factitious principles of action—between 


%| the sentiments of the people and of the dema- 


gogue. In such tact, M. Boué is sadly deficient ; 
and the place of the absent faculty is but ill 
supplied by a vast deal of inconclusive reason- 
ing. M. Boué is, in fact, insupportably prolix 
and tedious in his political dissertations ; and, 
owing to his want of the acuteness requisite for 
the discrimination of what is essential, he often 
omits altogether, or adverts in obscure language 
to matters of great importance. Nevertheless, 
he is a far better guide in European Turkey than 
any preceding writer, and we follow him cheer- 
fully, though not with implicit faith. 

Turkey in Europe exhibits a singular union 
of dissimilar materials, most inartificially com- 
bined. The Turks themselves, collected in the 
greatest force in Constantinople and the towns 
of Thrace, do not exceed a million; perhaps 
their numbers in Europe may be safely esti- 
mated at 750,000. North of the Balkan are the 
Bulgarians, amounting to four millions and a 
half. Beyond the Danube are four millions of 
Walachians. The Servians are at least 900,000. 
The Greeks scattered through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly, amount to a million. To 
this list of Christian nations must be added the 
Zinzares, or Walachians who have settled in the 
southern provinces of Turkey—the Dalmatian 








province of Herzegovina, Montenegro, and a 





ortion of Albania. On the other hand, the 

osnians, of Sclavonian race, like their Servian 
neighbours, are Mohammedans, and in number 
equal to the Turks. These, with the Albanians 
or Arnauts, widely distributed through Turkey, 
form by far the most energetic and warlike of 
the Mohammedan population. Thus it appears, 
that of fourteen millions and a half of inhabitants 
comprised within the dominions of Turkey in 
Europe, nearly twelve millions are Christians; 
and of the remainder not above one-third are 
Turks, whom the caprice of fortune has set 
trampling on the rights and hindering the civi- 
lization of nations nearly twenty-fold more 
numerous than themselves. But it is worth while 
to quit our author for a little, in order to go 
back to the origin of this extraordinary state of 
things. 

In the latter days of the Byzantine empire, 
the Turks or Turkmans, who then wandered, as 
they still do, over the wide pastures of Asia 
Minor, occasionally crossed the Hellespont, and 
occupied, with their flocks and herds, the depo- 
pulated plains of Thrace. Owing to the state 
of the country, their intrusion had not, at first, 
a hostile character. They might be compared 
to the Valaques or Walachians, who, feeding 
their flocks on Pindus, and following all the 
ramifications of that central chain, have insi- 
nuated themselves into almost every part of the 
Grecian peninsula. ‘The Turks were numerous 
in Europe long before they were regarded in 
the light of formidable invaders. The conquest 
of Constantinople, and the uninterrupted suc- 
cesses of the early Ottoman rulers, attracted 
fresh hordes of the same hardy adventurers. 
These people fought on horseback with the uni- 
formity of system incidental to their pastoral 
life. ‘Though incapable of manceuvring, they 
formed an excellent light cavalry for the onset. 
Widely different from this was the constitution 
of the European armies with which the Otto- 
mans first came into collision. Those armies 
were composed of serfs, and of nobility or men- 
at-arms in a smaH proportion. The former 
combatted on foot, an undisciplined and _ ill- 
armed multitude; the latter, weighed down 
with the defensive armour which fashion and 
the tournaments had increased so extravagantly, 
were incapable of active service in the field. 
The Janizaries, originally a corps of Christian 
slaves or captives, who were more easily trained 
as infantry than the Turks, formed a description 
of troops far superior to the motley feudal con- 
scriptions and the hireling bands of adventurers 
of which European armies were, at that time, 
composed. Hence, in the first collision between 
the Ottomans and the kingdoms of eastern and 
central Europe, the former manifested a supe- 
riority whereat all Christendom was astounded. 

The conqueror of Constantinople and_ his 
immediate successors converted all the pillage 
of their newly-acquired dominions into muni- 
tions of war. Soliman the Great led with him, 
in his Hungarian and Austrian campaign, by 
far the most numerous train of artillery whic 
the world had at that time ever seen. Yet, 
although his cavalry penetrated into Bavaria, 
he was foiled in his attempt to take Vienna, 
He had raised the pride, or, it may be, the 
glory, of the Ottomans to the highest pitch ; but 
its decline began with his retreat from the Aus- 
trian capital. The kingdoms of Europe, having 
learned the advantages of a standing army, 
daily developed greater strength. The Turks, 
without industry or commerce, could not supply 
funds for perpetual warfare. ‘Their system of 
government was, from the beginning, one that 
consumed the vitals of the empire. Hence their 


history, from the reign of Soliman the Great, 





or from the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
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presents a series of almost uninterrupted re- 
verses; nor do we believe it to have been pos- 
sible for any Ottoman prince to have materially 
checked, by his personal abilities, the decline of 
his empire, without effecting a total change in 
its genius and organization. 

The necessity of a reformation in the Turkish 
empire was felt long ago; but the Sultans did 
not well know how to commence it. Bajazet II. 
planned the destruction of the Janizaries ; Amu- 
rath IV. put to death great numbers of them ; 
Selim III. forbid the recruiting of that corps, 
and his moderation cost him his life. At last, 
the Janizaries were annihilated by Selim’s 
cousin, the late Emperor Mahmiid, whose chief 
efforts were directed to the formation of an army 
on the European model. Some attempts of this 
kind had been unsuccessfully made above a cen- 
tury ago; and during the last fifty years, the 
governments of Western Europe, France in 
particular, seem to have unceasingly stimulated 
the improvement of Turkey. Printing-presses 
were at work in the palace of the French am- 
bassador in Pera, to assist in the work of regen- 
eration. But the maxims thus inculcated, 
related to the army or to the machinery of 
administration, and not to the oppressive and 
inhumane principles on which the whole was 
based. At length came the revolt of the Pasha 
of Widin, which threatened to overthrow the 
Sultan’s throne; then Servia rose in arms; the 
Pasha of Yanina also long defied his master’s 
power; and the Greeks, after an obstinate 
struggle, secured their independence, and set 
the example of successful rebellion. This was 
of itself enough to prove, that improvement in 
spirit, as well as in force, was necessary to pre- 
serve the empire from dissolution. The late 


Sultan had, perhaps, too much of Turkish pride, 


to think of conciliating his vassals; but his 
youthful successor, following, we presume, the 
advice of the cabinets of Western Europe, issued 
a proclamation, in November 1839, containing 
promises, the exact fulfilment of which, and 
nothing less, may, under favourable circum- 
stances, save his empire. The following extracts 
from this document will give an idea of the 
tenour of the whole :— 

These Institutions bear chiefly on three points— 
viz.: 1. The guarantees assuring to our subjects a 
perfect security of life, honour, and fortune; 2. A 
regular mode of assessing and levying taxes; and, 3. 
A regular mode also of raising soldiers, and of fixing 
the period of their service. 

Life and honour are our most precious possessions. 
Where is the man, who, however averse he may 
naturally be from violence, will not have recourse to 
it, and thereby hurt the government and his country, 
if his life and honour are endangered? If, on the 
other hand, he is perfectly secure in respect to these, 
he will never quit the paths of loyalty, and all his 
actions will be directed to the good of the govern- 
ment and of his brethren. 

If there be a want of security with respect to pro- 
perty, men hear unmoyed the voice of their prince 
or of their country. No one troubles himself about 
the state of public affairs, or cares for anything but 
his private interests. On the other hand, if the 
citizen is perfectly secured in his property, then, full 
of ardour, and adding every day to his enjoyments, 
he feels his heart continually swelling with zeal and 
devotion to his prince and country. These senti- 
ments become the sources of the most praiseworthy 
actions. 

From this time forth, every one accused shall be 
tried publicly, conformably to our divine law, and 
sentence shall be publicly delivered thereupon ; and 
without the regular proceedings of trial and sentence, 
no one shall presume to put another to death, pub- 
licly or privately, by poison or otherwise. 

No one shall be permitted to injure the honour of 
another, whatever may be their respective stations. 

Every one shall be complete master of his own 
property, and be at liberty to dispose of it as he 
thinks fit. The goods of a criminal shall not be 





confiscated, nor shall his heirs be deprived of their 
legal rights. 

These imperial concessions extend to all our sub- 
jects, and shall be enjoyed by them equally without 
distinction of religion or of sect. Perfect security 
then of life, honour, and property, is hereby accorded 
by us to the inhabitants of our empire. 

This prospectus of intended improvements in 
government, is certainly a remarkable document 
issuing from the Sublime Porte; and not the 
least interesting portion of it is the last article, 
in which the Grand Turk renounces the right to 
trample on and despoil his Rayas, or Christian 
subjects. The young Sultan has much reason 
to feel grateful to the individuals who suggested 
to him so wise a policy, which may save his 
empire if its operation come not too late. But 
it is with nations as with children, their training 
ought to take place in early years. When they 
arrive at maturity, to dictate to them is only to 
quarrel with them; their habits then make the 
law. The Sultan wants the power to give effect 
to his good intentions: and M. Boué, fully aware 
of the anxious crisis at which the affairs of 
Turkey are arrived, looks in despair at the con- 
sequences of delay. Nor is this extraordinary : 
the Ottoman empire is at present in a most pre- 
carious state. Egypt is virtually lost to it, as 
well as a large portion of Arabia. The Rus- 
sians have taken a part of Moldavia, and have 
added the Pashalic of Erzerum to their Cauca- 
sian dominions. Greece has gained her inde- 
pendence; Servia barely professes subordina- 
tion; and the other provinces, through which 
disaffection is very generally diffused, are held 
together by no tie. The slightest shock would 
bring the whole fabric to the ground. M. Boué 
says :— 

It (the Ottoman empire) decays gradually, losing 
territory every day, in spite of its measured conces- 
sions. Moreover, the reform of the military system 
has deeply offended the Moslim population of the 
provinces. The fine promises made remain still un- 
performed. The Christians already rise, or are on 
the point of rising, in arms against those who resist 
the Sultan’s liberal decrees. They make a show of 
supporting his rights, and display their own loyalty ; 
but if victorious, they will be sure to assert their in- 
dependence under some national chieftain. If some 
foreign power were desirous of seizing on Turkey, it 
could not possibly have managed matters better for 
that purpose than the Sultan has done. Could we 
believe that power to be the secret adviser of some 
of the new measures, we should admire its ability ; 
but the character of the Turks does not compel us to 
have recourse to such far-sought explanations,—their 
pride and ignorance are enough. 

It is not easy to say what is the system of 
administration and policy which our author 
would recommend to the Turks. But it appears, 
from the following extract, that he does not 
strongly advise the conversion of the Grand 
Signore :— 

Since the Christian population in European 
Turkey far outnumbers the Mohammedan, if the 
Sultan were to change his religion, and throw himself 
into the arms of his new friends, he might force the 
Ottomans to respect him, and quickly bring them to 
the requisite civilization, distributing them up and 
down through the provinces, But, besides that his 
Asiatic possessions demand a different treatment, 
such a proceeding would require no common soul, 
would shed much blood, and would encourage foreign 
powers to interfere for the sake of fishing in the 
troubled waters. It is therefore impossible. More- 
over, if the Turk were to abandon his faith, it would 
seem that he should rather attach himself to the 
Catholic than the Greek church, since he at present 
affects more respect for the former creed. The 
sovereign would in that case still be a stranger to the 
religion of the great mass of his subjects. 

The ineligibility of this mode of proceeding on 
the ground of policy, appears to us so manifest, 
that we shall not enter into any discussion of it, 
nor stop to inquire, whether the Sultan’s renun- 





ciation of his religion under such ci 

would manifest greatness of soul or no soul at all, 
But as to its possibility, we cannot doubt thy 
it is every whit as practicable as the measure 
which M. Boué most strenuously insists on, He 
tells us that the Sultan, while giving perfect 
liberty to his christian subjects, ought to put 
a stop to the worldly-minded avidity of the 
Greek bishops. How can that be wy Again 
he says, that to prevent the Pashas from hg. 
rassing the Rayas, severe punishments ought to 
follow that offence. But it is much easier to make 
laws than to give them efficacy; and as to severe 
punishments, it may be reasonably doubted 
whether they have ever had the effect of diminish. 
ing crime. The difficult problem presented by 
every ill-conditioned community like that of 
Turkey, is to bring the feelings of the people 
into an accordance with salutary laws ; so that 
these shall be but the expression of the will of 
the society. And until this point be gained, it 
matters little for the progress and tranquillity of 
the nation, whether the Pashas- torment the 
Rayas, or the Sultan the Pashas. Then as to 
M. Boué’s closing prescription of pure inspectors 
to control the Pashas, where are those pure 
characters to be found in Turkey? Or if they 
really are forthcoming, why not make them 
Pashas at once, and thus simplify the machinery 
of government ? 

The Turks have been taught for ages to insult 
their Christian fellow subjects, and to feed their 
bloated national pride on the degradation of the 
latter. Their rulers have at last discovered that 
the habitual sense of superiority which has been 
hitherto deemed a virtue, is in reality a vice, 
But what right can they have to ride rough-shod 
over the prejudices which they encouraged s 
long as it seemed expedient to them to do s0! 
They cannot suppose that they are redressing 
the wrongs of one party when they are aggrieving 
the opposite party. Their new-found liberality 
cannot excuse their wounding a national and 
religious feeling, unenlightened indeed, but pro- 
bably as honest and conscientious as the con- 
servatism of any other country. By enactin 
severe laws in favour of the Rayas, the Turkic 
government would be only taking +. in that 
internal strife, the bitterness of which it is their 
duty to allay by gentleness towards ail parties. 
They must remember that the mass of society 
cannot possibly wheel about so nimbly asa 
statesman ; and they ought therefore to resign 
themselves to await patiently the slow growth of 
charitable feelings, setting an example themselves 
of the “mitis sapientia.” Another measure 
proposed by M. Boué is to separate the Turks 
from the Christian population, and to shut them 
up in towns by themselves. Such a tyrannical 
proceeding appears to us to be quite impracli- 
cable in the present state of the Turkish empire; 
and were’it otherwise, it would be still unwise, 
serving only to perpetuate odious distinctions. 

Among the inveterate vices of the Turkish 
government, one of the most important is its 
pervading system of corruption, Our author 
observes— 

The places of the Pashas and Cadis are sold by 
auction, as it were, to the highest bidder, and are 
sold only fora year. The ambitious endeavour to 
outstrip their competitors by the extravagance of 
their offers, and by suborning those who have influ- 
ence. They often sacrifice their whole property, and 
borrow money at an exorbitant interest, for these 
contests, in the hope of repaying themselves when in 
place. E 

No business of any kind can be transacted in 
Turkey without a present, or, in other words, 8 
bribe. Lawsuits stand still if the Cadis are 
not duly feed. Even the Sultan himself receives 
presents, for which he connives at the extortions 
of his Pashas. There are numbers in Constan- 


tinople who gain a livelihood as professional 
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nts in official corruption, or bribery in gene- 
There are others who do business as false 
Those who are in the habit of ex- 


ral. 


witnesses. 


tolling the simple and patriarchal character of 


eastern governments, know little of their real 

nius—shameless corruption is nowhere carried 
so far as in the East. The worst of this system, 
as it works in Turkey, is, that those appointed 
to pashaliks are expected to pay in advance 
three months of their revenue ; and consequently 
a deficit in the revenue of the empire must arise 
from the abolition of the present system; and 
while many reforms are forced on the nation, 
the most important of all is left incomplete, 
owing to pecuniary considerations. 

Another vice inbred in the Turkish character, 
js insubordination. All Turks are originally 
equal, and may by art or courage rise to the 
highest offices. The new system of milita 
training cannot bring them to forget their ori- 
ginal equality ; and we are told that, in the new 
army, subordinate officers frequently — the 
orders of the general, and refuse obedience to 
them. 

As the Koran is the foundation of the Turkish 
code of law, all the institutions of that country 
seem more or less connected with religion ; 
every abuse is protected by some text of the 
sacred volume. Hence every true Turk is de- 
cidedly opposed to change. Our author ob- 
serves, that— 

Far from praying that the Sultan may vanquish 
the Viceroy of Egypt, or come toa definitive arrange- 
ment with him—far from seeing, in such an issue, 
the possibility of lessening taxation, and of replenish- 
ing the treasury, the Turks, many of them, offer up 
prayers for the success of that great rebel. They 
represent him as one fighting for the restoration of 
the true faith,_that is to say, for old usages and 
abuses. The Sultan appears to them too partial to 
Christian manners and modes of thinking; and too 
equitable towards his Christian subjects. The Sul- 
fan's reforms subvert the religious pride on which 
the Turkish government is founded, and accrue to 
the benefit rather of his Christian than his Moham- 
medan subjects. He is really admired only by a 
very small number of enlightened Turks; and he 
has secret enemies even among his advisers. 

Considering how much the Turkish sultans 
have done and suffered for the re-organization 
of their empire during the last half century, it 
issurprising how much of the sympathy of West- 
em Europe has been withdrawn from them by 
the great rebel above alluded to, who, while he 
breathes nothing but liberality to the Europeans 
wound him, industriously disseminates profes- 
tions of a very different kind among the Turks. 
It is justly remarked by our author, that Mo- 
hammed Ali’s system of monopoly and con- 
stiption would never be endured in European 
Turkey. But connected with this topic there 
another consideration, which appears to have 
escaped the notice of all who have reasoned on 
the recent state of affairs in the Levant. The 
people, whom we call Turks, regard that name 
a term of contempt: they call themselves 
Osmanlis, from Osman or Othman, the founder 
ifthe nation, and ancestor of the present reign- 
ing family. Now there is no aristocracy in the 

man empire, nor any principle of coherence. 
The only bond of union in it is attachment to 

dynasty ; when that ends, the empire ends. 
If Mohammed Ali had conquered the Sultan, 
and assumed the sovereignty, he could not have 
tpt possession of it for a year. It would have 
lipped through his fingers. All the Pashas 
vould have disclaimed allegiance to him, and 
wt up for themselves. Certain European powers 
vould then have stepped in to allay the disorder, 
md Turkey would Soe been inevitably dis- 
membered. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving what 
powers would be the gainers by such a cata- 


strophe. Two-thirds of the population of Turkey 
in Europe agree in religious profession with the 
Russians, A large proportion are of Sclavonian 
race, and their nobility, if educated at all, are 
educated in Russia. 
prayed for in the churches of Walachia, Bulgaria, 
and Servia. He has many devoted adherents 
among the Greeks. His emissaries are numerous 
and active among the Christian population of 
Tarkey. To him, therefore, will naturally fall 
the greater part of the dismembered empire. As 
to the nationality of the Turkish Sclavonians, 
which our author supposes capable of rendering 
them independent, it cannot have greater virtue 
than the national feelings of Poland. A despot 
knows how to flatter and sooth those feelings 
while he disarms them. Austria would also ex- 
pect to have a portion, looking probably to the 
shores of the Adriatic and the banks of the 
Danube. But it has no wish to precipitate the 
crumbling edifice of the Turkish empire, feeling 
that it would not, under present circumstances, 
be the chief gainer by that event. Russia also 
affects great moderation, evidently for the sake 
of having a good game in Asia—where, by a little 
move, it would reach the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean—before it sets about dividing the spoil in 
Europe, where it may have to fight seriously for 
its share. Of the parts which France and Eng- 
land would enact in such a drama, it is needless 
to say anything. Our author indulges in much 
foolish vituperation against this country; but as 
he acknowledges that she is the active focus of 
civilization and liberal institutions, we suppose 
that, like many other continental writers, he 
only accuses her of engrossing all the sound 
policy of Christendom. 

We shall conclude for the present with re- 
commending to the reformers of Turkey a few 
measures, easy in practice, and likely to be 
attended with the best results. 

Our first proposal we borrow from our author: 
itis to abolish all distinctions of costume in Turkey. 
When the Ottoman princes first occupied the 
throne of Constantinople, they adopted all the 
pomp and ceremony of the Greek Emperors. 
Sumptuary laws were subsequently enacted at 
various times, regulating the mode of dress of 
all the members of the community, particularly 
of the Rayas, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. 
These outward badges of hostile or unfriendly 
creeds, rest wholly on imperial decrees, and not 
on any fundamental law of Mohammedanism. 
Perfect liberty in matter of dress will allow of 
that amalgamation of sects which is so much to be 
desired in Turkey. 

Secondly, the functions of government ought 
to be divided. Eastern enfpires, like the lower 
class of animals, are so simply organized, that 
any part cut off is as complete as the whole. 
Every Pasha has every branch of the adminis- 
tration in his own hands; and if he have re- 
sources, there is nothing to prevent his rebellion. 
These petty chiefs, like the parts of a polypus, 
feel no necessary dependence on each other. 
Civil, military, and fiscal officers, deputed to 
each province, would be powerless by themselves, 
and incapable of combining. 

Thirdly, let the Sultan show the greatest pos- 
sible indulgence to the Servians and his other 
Sclavonian subjects. Let him liberalize their 
institutions as much as possible, and encourage 
among them the growth of municipal bodies. 
By this means he will establish a principle of 
repulsion stronger than the plague a his 
subjects and the kindred nations under the Aus- 
trian and Russian rule. 

Fourthly, let him set vigorously to work to 
mang agriculture, arts, and commerce in Asia 

inor; let him make roads, plant colonies, and 
establish some police in that fertile but neg- 






















































































The Russian emperor is 


well surveyed, and its military capabilities ascer- 
tained. So much for the present: having thus 
contributed our mite towards the preservation of 
Turkey, we may hereafter return to it, and con- 
sider at our leisure its imperfectly explored 
scenery, and the manners of its motley popula- 
tion. 








The History of the Reformation on the Con- 
tinent. By George Waddington, D.D., Dean 
of Durham. 3 vols. Duncan & Co. 

TueEse volumes would more properly have been 

designated the ‘Life and Times of Martin 

Luther;’ they are in the main an elaborate 

defence of the career of the great Reformer ; the 

aberrations with which he is justly charged are 
attributed to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, and almost the only portion of his 
life to which blame is attached is his conduct 
in the Sacramentarian controversy. Without 
directly stating such a design, the Dean of 

Durham seems to have been anxious to draw a 

parallel, after the manner of Plutarch, between 

Martin Luther and John Wesley: both began 

by rigidly enforcing the very letter of the ritual 

in the churches to which they belonged; Luther’s 
original theses and Wesley’s early sermons were 
not inconsistent with the doctrines, though op- 
oem to the existing practices, of the established 
hierarchies ; both were in a great degree forced 
reluctantly into dissent; both were opposed to all 
who went farther in dissent than themselves,— 

Luther to Zwingle, Wesley to Whitfield ;—finally 

both, towards the close of their lives, cast ane | 

“longing, lingering looks behind,” on the chure 

from which they could not bear to think them- 

selves excluded. It may be added, that Luther 
and Wesley were remarkable for the extra- 
vagance of their belief in supernatural agency ; 
the Table-talk of the one and the Journals of 
the other, record personal struggles with Satan, 
and contain more stories of ghosts and witches 
than would suffice for an Encyclopedia of 

Demonology; but even here the dissimilarity 

between their characters is strongly marked: 

Wesley records “his buffetings of Satan” with 

the mildness and patient submission of a martyr, 

Luther treats them with the pride and boast of 

a warrior who had at length “ found foeman 

worthy of his blade.” 

The characters of both these eminent men 
must, in spite of ourselves, be estimated more by 
our opinions of the nature of the movement they 
originated, than by their own actions or doctrines. 
A protestant divine cannot divest himself of his 
partialities when he comes to write the life of the 
great originator of the Reformation; he is already 
pledged to the end, and is therefore predisposed 
to judge favourably of the means; on the other 
hand, an adherent of the old religion, looking 
upon the Reformation as a heresy, cannot avoid 
regarding the author of such a defection from 
the Church as an incarnation of evil. It is there- 
fore scarcely possible to write or to review a 
life of Luther, without entering on the perilous 
ground of religious controversy ;—we ne in 
former numbers of this journal, furnished our 
readers with materials for forming a moral, 
and we believe, impartial estimate of the man, 
and we are therefore reluctant to renew the 
discussion. 

There is, however, one portion of Luther's 
career to which Mr. Waddington has paid more 
attention than most ecclesiastical historians, the 
Sacramentarian controversy; and we shall en- 
deavour to glean from his narrative some new 
and instructive particulars. Luther was always 
more impatient of opposition from his associates 
than of hostility from his enemies. In the war 
of the peasants, he issued a letter recommending 
extermination, in terms of vindictive bitterness 





lected country; and, if possible, let him have it 


which have few precedents in the annals of 
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massacre. It is not, however, generally known 
that when accused by some of unchristian harsh- 
ness, by others of servility towards the great, 
he published a defence even more objectionable 
than the production he attempted to justify :— 

“Indeed, in this still more atrocious composition, 
he seems to have repented even of the seanty doling 
out of mercy with which he had leavened the former, 
and he retracted more than half of his niggardly 
humanity. He now maintained that pardon should 
be extended to those only who on admonition should 
surrender themselves; that those, who might have 
been forced into the conspiracy and driven to acts of 
violence by the positive compulsion of the multitude, 
should be involved in the same destruction with the 
most eager criminals, And he even went out of his 
way to prove, that any, who might have committed 
violence short of murder, were not on that account 
to be distinguished from their sanguinary associates.” 

From the very outset Luther was opposed to 
political reformation. On the other hand, the 
Swiss Reformers united, what they believed to 
be, religious improvement with the independence 
and moral regeneration of their country. This 
was the real point at issue between the Lutherans 
and the Zwinglians; consubstantiation was only 
a convenient symbol or watchword in the day of 
battle. ‘This view of the matter is confirmed by 
the letter which Luther wrote, recommending 
his great patron, the Elector, to accept the tole-. 
ration offered to the Lutherans by the second 
Diet of Spires, and join the imperialists in the 
persecution of the Sacramentarians :— 

“In that document he spoke generally of the rot- 
tenness of the ecclesiastical abuses which prevailed, 
till his hand seized and shook them in pieces. He 
assumed credit for having always preached, among 
other Christian doctrines, obedience to the civil 
authorities:—but for his injunctions the people 
would have carried their revolt against their spiritual 
oppressors into universal disorder, ending in atheism. 
He argued, that the Elector could not have prevented 
the Reformation even had he so desired ; he gave 
many reasons why an edict, violating the rights of 
conscience, should be resisted: but in respect to the 
Sacramentarics and Anabaptists, whom he compre- 
hended without distinction in the same category, he 
counselled his master to obey the determination of 
the Diet, to execute whatever might be enacted 
against them, and to persist in the great severity 
with which he had hitherto treated them.” 

The artful mention of “ civil obedience,” fol- 
lowed by joining the Sacramentarians to the 
Anabaptists, whose insurrections were well- 
known, was admirably calculated to gain the 
Elector, whose political principles were not less 
despotic than those of Charles V. But Luther 
himself was opposed to the interference of the 
democracy in the great religious change; in 
many of his extravagant letters against Zwingle 
he makes it ground of complaint, that the Swiss 
bad popularized the Reformation. In one of 
these, he says,— 

“The disputation at Berne is finished; nothing 
is done, but that the mass is abolished, and the boys 
in the streets sing that they have got rid of their 
baked god. That same Zwingle there has been 
escorted up and down by a thousand people, a 
glorious conqueror and lord, whose end will be per- 
dition and confusion, and that scon too, so we pray 
only with diligence !” 

Mr. Waddington has afforded proof that 
Luther, and not Melancthon, as is generally 
believed, was the author of the discreditable 
proposal, that the Reformers should submit their 
differences to the arbitration of a Roman Catholic 
Tribunal. On the 29th of August 1529, he 
wrote to Brentz,— 

“That the promise of attendance on the part of 
Melancthon and himself was only made on the con- 
dition that ‘some honest papists should be present at 
the conference, as witnesses against those future 
Thrasos and vain-glorious saints.’ This disclosure 
exhibits the Saxon divines in a new character—not 
only as receding from the principles of the Reforma- 





tion and shrinking from the consummation of their 
own work, but even as falling back upon their old 
enemies and seeking refuge among them. But indeed, 
during the last three years, they had written so much 
and so violent against the Swiss, so little against the 
papists, as to give a pretext for the assertion of 
Erasmus, that the work of the insurgents was already 
broken in pieces, and that the Lutherans were eagerly 
returning to the bosom of the church.” 

That Luther’s political principles were at the 
least as deeply engaged in this dispute as his 
religious doctrine, appears from his answer to 
the two-fold question of the Elector, ‘“‘ Whether 
any confederacy against the Emperor for a re- 
ligious object could be justified?” and “ Whether 
such confederacy could without impiety include 
the Sacramentarians ?”"— 

“In respect to the former, he so exalted the im- 
perial prerogative, as to maintain that the subjects of 
individual princes were bound by a still stronger 
allegiance to the Emperor ; and that it was not lawful 
for any one to protect by force the subjects of the 
Emperor against the Emperor, who was their lord. 
At the same time, however, he conceded, that if the 
Emperor should expressly command the princes to 
persecute their own subjects for religion’s sake, they 
would be justified in refusing obedience. He held 
too, and perhaps with more reason, that the proposed 
alliances were not yet necessary ; that the Catholics 
would not dare to make any aggression ; and that 
the Providence, which had hitherto extended to the 
faithful its manifest protection, would assuredly not 
desert them, so long as their foremost and dearest 
object should continue to be what it had been—God 
and his kingdom. The arguments, by which he 
rejected the connexion with the Sacramentaries, were 
such as these: That, as religion was the basis of the 
proposed treaty, and the defence of the truth its 
object, it would be nothing less than impiety to 
include in it any, who were notoriously infected with 
an essential error, and who refused to correct that 
error: That it was a single defect in doctrine, which 
caused the expulsion of Arius from the Catholic 
church: That the very willingness, so constantly ex- 
pressed by the Sacramentaries, to retract their opinion 
on scriptural proof, was alone sufficient evidence of 
their insincerity (a strange argument from Luther's 
pen !): and that, so far from forming any such alli- 
ance, the Protestant princes should rather make it a 
boast to the Emperor, that they had repudiated, not 
only the abuses of the Roman church, but all the 
errors of Anabaptists, Sacramentaries, and other 
fanatics,” 

Zwingle died defending at once the indepen- 
dence of Zurich and the rights of conscience ; 
let us look to the dirges chanted by Luther over 
the bier of his brother reformer :— 

“¢* This then is the second judgment of God! The 
first in Munzer’s case, the second in Zwingle’s. I 
was a prophet when I said that God would not long 
endure those rabid and furious blasphemies of which 
they were full, deriding our God, and calling us 
cannibals and blood-drinkers, and other horrid names. 
They would have it so!’ And again: ‘Carlstadt is 
made Zwingle’s successor at Zurich, which Zwingle 
they now proclaim a martyr, that they may fill even 
to the brim the cup of their blasphemies till it run 
over.e.e--’ And again: * You see that Zwingle, 
with so many of his brother-devotees (symmystis), 
has suffered for his dogma in a somewhat horrible 
fashion. So Munzer perished, so Hetzer, and many 
others, to the end that God might manifest by these 
prodigies of his wrath the detestation with which He 
regarded those impious spirits.’ ” 

We shall not pursue this painful subject any 
farther; we are as reluctant as Mr. Waddington 
“to expose the blemishes which disfigure a 
great reputation,”’ but we cannot avoid believing 
that Luther’s self-sufficiency, to use no harsher 
term, prevented humanity from obtaining all the 
benefits which the Reformation might have 
bestowed. Such a union of reformers as Zwingle 
and Bucer proposed, would have either effected 
the regeneration of the Latin Church, or over- 
turned it from its foundations. There were 
many among the reformers who would gladly 
have recognized the primacy though not the 





supremacy of the Roman See; there were stij 
more among their opponents who would glad) 
have abridged the powers of the Vatican: 

was possible ; it was desired by the great bulk of 
Christendom, but the violence of controversialisig 
averted the boon; and therefore, while we cheer. 
fully acknowledge our gratitude for the benefits 
which Luther bestowed, we must be rmitted 
to feel some regret for those he withheld, 





France since 1830. By Thomas Raikes, Esq 

2 vols. Boone. i 
Tue change which in ten short years has come 
over the literature, the philosophy, and the pol. 
tical spirit of France, if not among the mos 
striking, is assuredly one of the most curious 
phenomena which the history of human socie 
affords. The fact is incontestible ; and those who 
are most acquainted with France can best appre. 
ciate its extent. From this circumstance alone 
may be educed the shallowness of a prevalent 
opinion, that the revolution of 1830 has done 
little for France. A revolution which has been 
accompanied by such an overthrow of national 
feelings, opinions, and prejudices, must have 
created many new interests, if not absolutely 
brought to the surface new classes of individuals, 
heretofore vainly struggling for mouthpieces to 
express their wants. It is the opinion of a 
modern physiologist of some celebrity, that the 
ancient Gaulish race have washed out almost 
entirely their Frank blood ; and that this phy- 
siological change is at the root of the whole 
revolution. Without insisting on this theory, it 
cannot but have been observed that few of the 
old Frank names figure in modern politics ; that 
the original Gaulish stock has found its way to 
the surface, and that in so far as that the active 
portion of the French population are a new 
people; and it is by no means impossible that 
the transfer of education, no less than of pro- 
perty, has tended to place this portion in a more 
comfortable position ; and that much that is new 
in the literature and philosophy of the country 
may arise from this transfer. But whatever 
may be the causes, the effects have excited, and 
do still excite, a larger portion of Englishmen’s 
attention, than they themselves would readily 
admit. With all our affected contempt for 
French institutions, and dislike of French opi- 
nions and tastes, the people itself is not less a 
problem requiring attention; and were it only 
as the question affects the price of stocks, or the 
course of exchange, every man who thinks at 
all, must think much on France and its ten- 
dencies. To the superficial observer, the subject 
presents only a tissue of inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities ; and the most that can be made of it 
is, that the present system of things is a trans- 
ition state, to prepare and make way for another 
condition. In the present state of knowledge, 
however, it is probable that the best political 
philosophers have not penetrated much deeper; 
and the world, in this, as in so many other in- 
stances, may succeed in divining the enigma 
only when it shall have solved itself by the illus 
tration of its consequences. : 

In the meantime, any information which 
tends to declare the phenomena as they exist, to 
lay bare the actual consequences of the revoli- 
tion, to discover what it has, and what it has 
not done for the country and for humanity at 
large, will, in the language of advertisers, “be 
thankfully received ;” notwithstanding the im- 
puted threadbareness of French travel, the writer 
who contributes his quota to our stock of im 
struction on this point, will undoubtedly become 
popular. 

With the hope of such popularity let not Mr. 
Raikes flatter himself. ‘Two volumes less likely 
to instruct the meanest newspaper reader co 
not be put together. A more genuine specimen 
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of the crambe repetita—a more perfect restitu- 
tion of the decayed non-intelligences—the clip- 
‘nos and cuttings of the daily papers, cannot 
[> imagined. What is not taken from these 
yeracious and impartial sources, is made up of 
the stories current for the hour in French society 
—in such French society as the English usually 
uent: the whole forming a counterpart of 
such a philosophy of English history as might 
be picked up at the Carlton Club, or the Athe- 
neum. The first volume is almost exclusively 
occupied with a painfully minute account, as it 
was recorded de die in diem, by the journalists 
of the time, concerning the expulsion of the 
itimate dynasty from the soil of France ; and 
the second is a collection of anecdotes, judiciary 
ings and opinions, with which the public 
at large are familiar even unto satiety, and which 
are as well calculated to throw a light on the 
France since 1830, as they are to illustrate the 
Newtonian philosophy. 

In one respect, however, the work is meri- 
torious: Mr. Raikes has very decided opinions 
on the Revolution of 1830, and a very marked 
“sneaking kindness” for Charles the Tenth and 
his amiable family ; yet following the laudable 
example of Mrs. Malaprop, every other word he 
writes confutes his hypotheses. This perhaps 
will be thought to be no great matter. Charles 
the Tenth and his policy are a decided question, 
and he and it are already in the enjoyment of 
all the benefits of complete oblivion. ‘This the 
author himself admits in the first page. ‘ What- 
ever little interest (he says) the contents of his 
work might then have possessed [two years ago], 
it has been so completely superseded by the 
events of the last six months, that it can only 
appear when prefaced by some relation of these 
more stirring transactions.” Accordingly we 
have, in an introduction of eighty-three pages, 
Mr. Raikes’s reading on the Thiers policy. Be- 
tween this introduction and the main body of 
the work there is no necessary connexion ; and 
how it can confer either light or interest upon 
the rest of the two volumes we know not. 

Accustomed as we are to the appearance of 
bad and worthless publications, we cannot hold 
the offence of adding to the number as very 
heinous; and at all events, if pecuniary fines 
are really penal, it is a crime that punishes itself. 
We might probably therefore have passed the 
work before us sub silentio, were it not that such 
writings are often important as facts. It is 
necessary for the public to know of what public 
opinion is built—what is the sort of stuff which 
goes to its formation. Mr. Raikes belongs to a 
party which exercises great influence in English 
society, whose notions are implicitly adopted by 
the would-be participators in exclusive society, 
and whose first idea of the value of any opinion 
is, that itis genteel. It is well, therefore, to be 
made aware what bald, disjointed, inconsistent 
Jargon passes current with this class for argu- 
ment, what plausible sophistries, what misunder- 
stood half-truths, what oft-repeated absurdities, 
and oft-contradicted statements, make up the 
staple of their minds. It is much that a confi- 
dent brow and a loud voice will do in a public 
room amidst the excitements of wine and of 
fanaticism, when the speaker is an authority, or 
Posesses “lands and beeves;” but bring the 
togues into print, catch them on paper, and 
their incapacity becomes as flagrant as that of 

»merest penny-a-liner. Of this class Mr. 

kes is a worthy exponent, and so far may be 
tad with profit. Another illustration of the 
Working of public opinion may be discovered in 

impossibility which the purest of the pure 
&xperience, in maintaining their opinions unin- 
fluenced by those of their opponents. The pages 
before us exhibit endless concessions to the spirit 


the age, enforced admissions which let in the | 





whole doctrine they would fain reject ; insomuch 
that a judicious reader will close the work with 
a better grounded conviction of the truth of those 
very dogmas which it was the author's intention 
to attack. 


From pages dedicated thus exclusively to 
political matters, we cannot largely extract. A 
few scattered anecdotes, however, (not perhaps 
of the newest, but yet capable of bearing repeti- 
tion,) may be indulged. The following is in 
every point of view curious :— 

“ The Court passed these three days in giving un- 
important directions, in the expectation of good news 
from Paris, and the disbelief of those which were 
unfavourable, treating the bearers of such reports 
with ill-humour, and affecting to doubt their veracity. 
The day was passed in the usual routine of court 
ceremony ; in the morning, the mass and the audi- 
ences ; in the evening, the rubber of whist with its 
formalities ; and it was thus, while the earthquake 
was rumbling in the neighbourhood that precautions 
were taken to avoid it. Many ill-natured comments 
have been made on this whist party by the malevo- 
lent, as if Charles X. had really occupied himself 
purposely with this trifling amusement, while sur- 
rounded by such imminent dangers; but those who 
have lived in courts must know, that the daily life is 
regulated by a monotonous uniformity, which is not 
to be infringed, because a variety of private interests 
are connected with its existence. Charles X. did 
not of his own accord propose the game ; but every 
evening at a stated hour the lord in waiting ap- 
proached his Majesty, and said, ‘ Sire, the card table 
is prepared, and your party is formed.’ On this 
evening of the 28th, the usual ceremony took place, 
and the King indeed sat down mechanically in his | 
accustomed manner; we all become gradually the 
creatures of habit, particularly as we advance in life. 
But the distant murmur of cannon was still audible, 
and the echo of civil war resounded in the vale below 
the chateau ; Charles was evidently disturbed, any 
idea of amusement was little in unison with his feel- 
ings, the cards were left untouched, he rose from his 
chair, and went out on the balcony, where he re- 
mained some time looking towards Paris with consi- 
derable anxiety. On the evening of Thursday the 
29th, this form was dispensed with, the lord in wait- 
ing did not announce the card table; the din of war 
had ceased, and it was confidently expected that the 
Duc de Mortemart would on the following day be 
installed as prime minister in the Hétel des Affaires 
étrangéeres—an arrangement appeared certain. The 
King was justified in forming this conclusion, in feel- 
ing the same conviction as those around him, and if 
he had not himself the same confidence in the result, 
it still became necessary to show it, that he might 
not dishearten his followers. The scene in the great 
drawing room was curious, as described by a by- 
stander. Charles X. was seated at the card-table, 
as if preparatory to the game; he was engaged in 
earnest conversation with the Duc de Mortemart, 
who was leaning forward to listen with greater atten- 
tion ; the Duchesse de Berri on the other side, much 
agitated, was talking with great warmth to the Duc 
de Luxembourg ; at a little distance was the Duc 
de Duras, who communed in a low voice with two 
or three individuals attached to the household. It 
would be thought that no evil constructions could be 
drawn from such a position, but this was the game 
of whist, the subject of so much animadversion and 
blame, which was afterwards cited as a proof of the 
want of proper feeling shown by this unfortunate 
family.” 

The scene of our next extract was Carentan— 
the time a few hours before the royal embark- 
ation for England :— 

“A Captain de Busselot, Commandant of the 
place, went to pay his respects to the Royal Family. 
The Dauphin recollected him as an attached adherent 
to the House of Bourbon ; but alas! his fidelity had 
proved very unprofitable to him, as in the case of | 
many others. He had remained for many years | 
exiled in one of the most insignificant commands in 
the kingdom, without ever being able to obtain the 
slightest promotion. He was a hard featured man, 
marked with the small pox, and with various scars | 
gained in battle, which gave to his countenance an | 





air of great sternness. The Dauphin addressed him 
in a very friendly manner, eulogising his bravery and 
eonstancy ; the other replied with modesty and pro- 
testations of attachment, always keeping his hand 
on the cross of St. Louis, which hung at his button 
hole. Certain officers who surrounded the Prince 
joined in the applause, adding that they had known 
M. de Busselot for many years, and had always felt 
the greatest respect for his character. Ona sudden 
the Captain changed his tone, and in the accents of 
great indignation, said with a terrific voice, ‘ You 
recollect me then, Gentlemen, in the hour of mis- 
fortune! Since you were not ignorant of my claims 
to the notice of the Dauphin, why did you constantly 
repulse me, whenever I presented myself at the 
Tuileries to ask some reward for my services? Why 
could I never obtain from you the favour of an inter- 
view with the Prince? He continued in the same 
strain, and finished by accusing the Courtiers of all 
the misfortunes which had just befallen the Royal 
Family. This scene was very painful to all present, 
but M. de Busselot had the delicacy not to speak 
within hearing of the King.” 

We know not how far the literary anecdote 
related in our next extract is in any part new; 
but some of our readers may be glad to peruse it : 

“The Stuart papers, of which so much has been 
heard, and so little seen, were purchased by George 
IV. in 1818. They are very luminous, and at one 
time had got into the possession of Dr. Walker, a 
collector of manuscripts, who, if he had retained his 
prize in silence, might have brought them away from 
Rome, and enjoyed the produce of his acquisition in 
security. The public also would have benefited by 
the discovery. But the vanity of the collector was 
greater than his prudence, and as Rome at that time 
was full of English, he could not help boasting to 
them of his purchase, and inviting them secretly to 
come and admire his treasure. The late Duchess 
of Devonshire became acquainted with the circum- 
stance, and expressed much anxiety to see the col- 
lection ; there was no possibility of refusing a person 
of her rank; and an evening was fixed for the grati- 
fication of her curiosity. A few select friends only 
were invited to examine the papers. In this number 
unfortunately happened to be the Cardinal Secretaire, 
who had been named one of the executors to the 
will of the late Cardinal York, and whose secretary, 
the Abbé Lupi, had, unknown to him, privately dis- 
posed of these papers to Dr. Walker, without being 
aware of their value, for the trifling sum of three 
hundred crowns. The evening was spent in discuss- 
ing the manuscripts: the Cardinal contented himself 
with a cursory examination, and made no comments 
on the subject, which could lead the company to 
suppose that he felt any particular interest about 
them. On the following morning Dr. Walker's 
apartment was surrounded by a detachment of the 
Papal Carabineers, and an agent of the police placed 
a seal on all his papers; while two sentinels were 
left to keep guard at his door during the rest of the 
day. The result was, that the Doctor was deprived 
of his manuscripts: he received back his purchase 
money, and when he exclaimed against the injustice 
of this proceeding, he was told that he might apply 
to the King of England, who was the rightful heir, 
and to whom they had since been forwarded by the 
orders of the Cardinal. These papers consist of a 
journal reciting the most minute details of every 
thing which passed from the arrival of James IT. at 
St. Germains, up to a few days before the death of 
Cardinal York; added to which is an autograph 
correspondence on every subject political and do- 
mestic, which served as a key to all the statements 
contained in the journal. There is a book of expenses 
kept with all the regularity of merchants’ accounts, 
detailing the pecuniary situation of the exiled family 
both in prosperity and adversity; the exact report 
of their frequent vicissitudes; and the sums which 
it cost the proscribed dynasty during three genera- 
tions to reign without a kingdom, to maintain a court, 
to pay conspirators, to attempt a restoration, and 
last of all to live in seclusion and retirement. The 
letters from James II. to his son are numerous, 
written and corrected by himself; to some are at- 
tached the foul copies, which are full of erasures, 
showing the anxiety which pervaded his feelings for 
a son, who had so little answered his hopes and 
expectations,” 
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We shall conclude with something more 
lively :— : 

“One of those trifling squabbles in private lifes 
which so constantly lead to litigation before the petty 
courts at the Palais de Justice, lately produced the 
complaint of Mademoiselle Eugenie, an interesting 
grisette, in the Rue St. Denis, for an assault and 
battery against M. Hypolite, gargon coiffeur in the 
game neighbourhood. A courtship of some months 
had subsisted between the two lovers; but just at 
the moment when the amorous barber had hoped to 
fix the day for their intended union, the fickle fair 
changed her mind and banished him from her pre- 
sence, * * Irritated by passion, and forgetful of that 
delicacy which is due to the softer sex, he lavished 
on his beloved object a volley of abuse, and finished 
by inflicting on her person a manual chastisement 
80 violent, that she now appealed for redress to the 
injured laws of her country. The offence was fully 
proved, and a serious retribution was fully anticipated, 
but the sentimental jury considering in their verdict 
the violence of his love as a circonstance atténuante, 
the deserted Hypolite was only subjected to a miti- 
gated penalty. On this occasion a witty barrister 
in court remarked to his neighbour, ‘ Depuis des 
siécles les philosophes‘se disputent entre eux sur la 
vraie définition de l’amour. Maintenant il est prouvé 
en pleine cour que l'amour n’est autre chose qu'une 
circonstance atténuante.’” 








The History of England under the House of 
Stuart, including the Commonwealth, 2 vols. 
Baldwin & Co. 

For the last dozen or more years, historical 
inquirers have generally directed their attention 
to particular epochs in English history—and 
none certainly have received so large a share 
of consideration—not even the reign of Eliza- 
beth, ably as that period has been illustrated— 
as the days of the Stuarts. 

For full fourscore years, Clarendon’s one-sided 
and apocryphal history formed a text-book on 
the subject. Other and more correct works 
were indeed accessible, but Clarendon’s pictures 
were so vivid, his sketches of public characters 
so life-like, that, especially as his work came 
forth with the “imprimatur” of a university, it 
was generally received as one of such authority 
as could not be questioned ; and thus the name 
of “the great rebellion” was affixed to the 
ng struggle, even by men who must 

ave known that the patriots of “ eighty-eight” 
would have been forced to follow the example of 
those of “ forty-two” to the very letter, had not 

James saved them the trouble by his opportune 

flight. Just when Clarendon’s work was going 

out of fashion, Hume’s history appeared; and 
the same one-sided views, the same or even 
greater perversions of historical truth were re- 

— in a more compendious form, com- 
ined too with a show of research and philo- 

sophy which rendered that artful apology for 

arbitrary rule peculiarly attractive to the few 
thinkers and reasoners of that dull age. But 
one writer stood forth on behalf of the parlia- 

ment, and, singularly enough, that writer was a 

woman—Catherine Macauley. Mrs. Macauley 

brought considerable talent to the discussion, 
and a fair portion (for those times) of research ; 
but she was soon laughed or frowned down, and 
the advocates of the Stuarts still triumphed : and 
it is curious to see how, under the Walpole, the 

Pelham, even the Rockingham administration, 

the asserters of the divine right of kings turned 

every 30th of January into a commination ser- 
vice, put forth firebrand pamphlets by the dozen, 

‘and insulted the reigning family, by vilifying 

the very principle which placed them on the 

throne—how the name of Hampden alone was 
suffered to be mentioned, and only, we fear, 
because, by some lucky accident, it was con- 
nected with the Whig toast, and served as “an 
excuse for the glass” —how the name of the great 
leader was never breathed “ to ears polite” —and 





how a worthy dean thought it necessary to 
indite a copy of deprecatory verses ‘‘in choice 
Latin,” apologizing to the royal and episcopal 
dust in Westminster Abbey for the “ intrusion” 
of a tablet, bearing the name of Milton! 

Thus things continued, even to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, and more strangely 
still, even during its continuance ; and perhaps 
the first impulse towards a reaction of public feel- 
ing, may be attributed to the publication of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s very delightful memoirs. There, 
the reader so long accustomed to form his 
estimate of the parliamentary leaders from the 
views of their enemies, was for the first time 
brought into actual contact with them; and 
he now found that the Puritan could hawk 
and hunt, and “ play on the lute and viol,” 
and that the stern republican had a heart over- 
flowing with the charities of life. These memoirs 
were the record of an affectionate wife, resolved 
to bear testimony of her husband’s character 
and motives for the contemplation of his chil- 
dren; they bore the stamp of truth, and carried 
with them the weight and authority of truth. 
Then, too, Colonel Hutchinson was not a mere 
country gentleman, who, irritated at demands 
for ship-money, and plagued with persecutions 
for his religious opinions, raised a troop of horse 
and led them to the field in the first outburst of 
popular feeling,—he was one who steadily accom- 
panied the parliament leaders throughout their 
long struggle—sat day by day on the trial of the 
King—and affixed his signature to his death- 
warrant. Thus it was a parliamentarian of the 


“most determined character that was introduced 


to the notice of the world; and yet he, the regi- 
cide, was painted in such attractive colours,— 
shown as acting under the influence of such 
high principles, such unswerving integrity, that 
the readers of Hume’s history felt that a most 
unjust estimate must have been made of the 
men of this period, and determined from hence- 
forth to inquire for themselves. And most 
complete has been the re-action—those who 
formerly were the mere apologists for Cromwell, 
have become his eulogists, and the eulogists of 
Charles have contented themselves by becoming 
his apologists; while even fiction has taken up 
the subject, and we have the romance of Oliver 
Cromwell! 

Much light has been thrown upon the parlia- 
ment contest by the publication of documents 
connected with the reign of James, for it was in 
his reign that contest began, which in his son’s 
was concluded on the scaffold. The period 
therefore which the two volumes before us in- 
cludes, is well chosen, for it embraces the whole 
history of the latest and most important struggle 
for English freedom ; as Dr. Vaughan, the writer, 
truly says, ‘‘ the condition of England under the 
house of Stuart exhibits that point in our pro- 
gress as a nation toward which all the previous 
changes in English history converged, and from 
which the leading events of subsequent times 
have derived their complexion.” In the pro- 
secution of his task, Dr. Vaughan has brought 
much skill and industry to bear upon his subject, 
and he has certainly spared no pains to render 
his work a useful one, and especially from its 
completeness (for it includes short notices of the 
arts, literature, and commerce of the period,) to 
the class for which it is more expressly intended. 
The views of the writer, too, are candid and 
enlightened: while awarding due praise to the 
great men of the period, he never becomes the 
mere partizan. ‘Thus he views the execution of 
the King as a measure of doubtful justice ; and 
censures with honest indignation the impeach- 
ment for treason, and execution, of that foolish 
bigotted old man, Archbishop Laud, who, with 
the loss of his temporal power, lost all his power 
of mischief, In alike candid spirit, Dr. Vaughan 


awards but scanty praise to the leaders of the 
“‘great Revolution,” many of them “men of 
very moderate pretensions to virtue of any sort,” 
as he justly says; and men who, with the publi- 
cation of each additional contemporary docu- 
ment, seem doomed to sink to their merited, 
level of contempt. On the whole, we have 
been well pleased with this work; and while we 
would point to it as an earnest of the spread of 
correct historical views, among a large class, 
and of the progress of just opimions in regard 
to a period, which only at the beginning of this 
century was so ill understood, we eonsider it 
entitled to especial praise, for the clear, tem- 
perate, and candid manner, in which these views 
and principles are enforced. 





Household Treasury of the Poetry of the Ger- 
man People—[Poetischer Hausschatz des 
Deutschen Volkes]. Edited by Dr. O. L. B. 
Wolff. 8vo. London, C, & H. Senior ; Leipzig, 
Wigand. 

Tuts isa very complete and judicious compilation; 
the most comprehensive, indeed, which, as far 
as we know, has hitherto appeared. The name of 
the editor (to whom the Atheneum was indebted 
for the Essay on German Literature, published 
in 1835) was of itself a guarantee for the taste 
and discretion with which the new task would 
be performed ; and we have not been disappointed 
on examining his work: which, as containing 
sufficient and well chosen specimens of all the 
several kinds of German poetry, from its in- 
fancy until the present day, will be especially 
valuable to the English student, and supply a 
want which he must have often experienced, 
The compass of the poetical literature of Ger- 
many is so wide, that a judicious selection of 
this sort cannot but greatly assist the reader 
on his first entrance into the field: many of 
the sources from which the materials for the 
work before us have been drawn, are in this 
country all but inaccessible ; while, as respects 
the poetry of an early period, it is sufficiently 
exhibited for general purposes, in extracts which 
it would cost the student much labour to gather 
for himself. The specimens of a later time are 
copious enough to direct the reader in his further 
pursuit of the styles and compositions which may 
most attract his liking: and the editor has pre- 
fixed to the several heads of his selection, brief 
but sensible prefaces, which will be read with 
advantage. A list of the authors cited in the 
volume, with the dates of their appearance, and 
an index of the contents, complete the work; a 
closely printed volume of 1163 pages: a very 
multum in parvo, creditable alike to the in- 
dustry of the editor, and to the care and en- 
terprise of the publishers. We have no hesita- 
tion in recommending this ‘ Treasury’ to all who 
have betaken themselves to the study of German 
literature. 

The daily increasing number of this class, not 
in England only, but wherever letters are held 
in esteem, may suggest matter for reflection. 
It seems but yesterday that the very name of 
the language was a signal for ridicule and 
peremptory disbelief of the most modest assel- 
tion, that any good thing could be found therein. 
The student who had ventured to inquire for 
himself if these confident scoffs were just, an 
who had seen reason to think otherwise, was 
made aware of the necessity-of keeping his own 
counsel, if he wished to avoid a share of the pre- 
valent contempt. It was popular and fashior~ 
able to decide that German books and German 
writers were all misty, diseased, and unprofit- 
able; and those who knew least were generally 
the loudest in their disapprobation. This was 
not the injustice or ignorance of a few,—lt 
appeared in the highest places of our literature; 





and the popular prejudice is not to be wonder 
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at, when they who professed to be our guides | 
and instructors were the foremost in condemning 
what they rarely had troubled themselves to 
understand. It was difficult for those who had 
gathered knowledge and delight from this litera- 
ture, to repress the anger which the repetition 
of such unfair and presumptuous censures was 
apt to provoke. But one thing was nevertheless 
clear. Whatever has in itself a principle of 
genuine truth and life, cannot be extinguished by 
any coxcombry of criticism, nor slain by sen- 
tences, nor drummed out of the universe at the 
will of any school or guild of literary craftsmen 
whatsoever. This vitality they believed they 
had found in the poets and thinkers of Ger- 
many ; and therefcre they were content to wait 
and observe their fate. It now appears to have 
decided itself in a manner sufficiently positive, 
although doubtless to the dissatisfaction of those 
(many of whom are still extant) who would fain 
have persuaded others to shut their eyes and ears, 
as they had themselves most effectually done. 
Without exceeding the limits of sober assertion 
(for we do not wish to urge the reaction which 
js apt to be produced by all undue violence), it 
may be aftirmed that Germany is now allowed 
by the most cultivated minds of Europe, to be 
the possessor of a literature singularly rich, 
various, and original: especially abundant in 
the utterances of poetry and thought, and in its 
graver productions distinguished by the combi- 
nation of studious diligence with profound and 
ingenious speculation. Her poets and philo- 
sophers are now familiar to all who pretend to 
liberal education ; and in one eminent depart- 
ment (historical composition) her authors, daily 
growing in numbers and, importance, have occu- 
pied a position which no others, of our day at 
least, can venture to approach. ‘Truly this is 
an occasion on which we may, with peculiar 
emphasis, repeat the old exclamation, “ magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit.” Some such observa- 
tions, although not immediately connected with 
the work before us, could hardly fail to occur, 
when contrasting the opinions of a time we can 
well remember, with those which now afford 
encouragement to the publication in England 
of a collection of mere German poetry: which 
ten years since, had our literary judges wielded 
secular as well as spiritual powers, might have 
run the risk of condemnation to be burnt in 
terrorem by the common hangman. 


In one sense, the literature of Germany may 
be called more modern than any other that is 
now distinguished in Europe. The authors by 
whom it has been rendered celebrated have 
appeared in rapid succession almost within the 
limits of the present era; and none of them 
before the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
But it is far from being true, that all who be- 
longed to an earlier period were undeserving of 
notice. A succession of learned and laborious 
writers has never been wanting since the close 
of the Thirty Years War: and in High German 
poetry the chain may be carried back at least to 
the time of the Reformation. The popular strains 
i various other dialects, of great antiquity, the 
several Heldengedichte, or heroic poems of the 
Middle Ages, and the lays of the Minnesingers, 
are perhaps hardly to be numbered amongst the 
component parts of High German literature in 
its modern description: although they form a 
body of poetical materials which gave abundant 
promise of the structure to be raised in a subse- 
quent age. But from the time of Luther down- 
wards we have a continual series of poetical 
compositions which belong to the German as it 
18s now spoken ; exhibiting a degree of cultivation 
by no means contemptible, and deserving of far 
More attention than is commonly given to them. 
They have been eclipsed by the brilliancy of a 

t day ;—but they are still sufficient to rescue 





the nation from the charge of lethargy and bar- | | 


renness in the years which preceded that remark- 
able epoch. Of this the specimens contained in 
the Anthology now under review give abundant 
proof: and they who have imagined that Ramler 
and Klopstock were the first writers of readable 
German poetry, will discover, with some sur- 
prise, in the lyrics of Tauler, Opitz, and Flem- 
ming, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
a frequent happiness of thought and fluency of 
versification, which will still reward the labour 
of perusal, and bespeak no scanty measure of 
genius, The noble hymns of Luther it is need- 
less to mention; since many of them have fixed 
themselves in the hearts and on the lips of the 
people, and will there remain as long as the 
anguage itself. To revert to a still earlier 
period, there may be found amidst the manifold 
rubbish of the worthy Hans Sachs a plentiful 
store of poetical matter, although in a homely 
and rugged form. His endless diffuseness has 
deterred many from an examination, which 
would place him in no disadvantageous relation 
with most of his contemporaries either in Eng- 
land or France. 

The works of Opitz and Andreas Gryphius— 
both of whom flourished in the first half of the 
seventeenth century—are deserving of respect, 
and are the first specimens of an advance to- 
wards still higher regions of poetry. They con- 
sist of odes, lyrics, and dramatic compositions,— 
of which the tragedy by Gryphius on the fate of 
our Charles the First, is deservedly distinguished 
as falling little short of high excellence. There 
are passages and scenes in this play alike vigorous 
in dialogue, and full of genuine tragical pathos; 
and nothing superior to it appeared until the 
days of Lessing. The interval between 1650 and 
1750 is the least abundant in genuine poetry, 
although far from being destitute of numerous 
productions; a certain feebleness and affectation, 
derived from attempting to copy foreign, and 
chiefly French models, renders them languid and 
tedious, in comparison with the ruder and more 
genial strains of the previous century. Among 
the most considerable of these writers may be 
enumerated Gottsched, Conrad Schmid, Hoff- 
manswaldau, Lohenstein, and Rabener, with the 
elder Kleist, and Gellert, many of whose pro- 
ductions, as well as those of Gleim and Ramler, 
fall within the period in question. The last- 
mentioned writers, however, had already made 
rapid strides in advance of their predecessors, 
and prepared the field for the greater labours of 
those eminent men who began to appear towards 
its close. 

With Lessing and Klopstock the classical age 
of German poetry was born; and its rapid deve- 
lopement by a host of succeeding names, pro- 
ceeding from Voss, Biirger, Gétz, and Hiolty, 
followed by Wieland, Jacobi, and Herder, to 
Goethe and Schiller, the Schlegels, Tieck, and 
many other bright but lesser stars that sur- 
rounded and have succeeded these signal-lights 
of their nation, it is hardly requisite to dwell 
upon, as this portion of its history is the most 
generally known. In the coliection before us, 
besides the works of these chief poets, will be 
found many by contemporary authors, less known 
in England, who deserve more than a passing 
notice. Among these we may name Schmidt 
von Liibeck, Ernst Schulze, Riickert, Hélderlin, 
and Uhland; the last a true descendant of the 
Minnesingers of his native Swabia, and one of 
the sweetest lyrical poets that Germany has ever 
produced. To particularize the lesser but still 
respectable names would be a hopeless attempt; 
the list is interminable: and an inspection of the 
index to this “‘ Treasury,” followed by the most 
cursory glance at the various poems which it 
contains, will give the reader a respectful notion 
of the abundance with which poetry of no vulgar 





kind has flowed from the Teutonic Parnassus. 
And now that the older languages of Europe 
have in some degree lost their freshness, it may 
not be an unprofitable task to turn to sources 
which are less familiar, with the assurance that 
in thesea new and genuine spring of enjoyment 
may be tasted. The work which we have thus 
briefly reviewed will afford considerable assis- 
tance in the pursuit, and may be commended 
therefore, with our best wishes, to all who desire 
a nearer approach to the fountains of German 
Poetry. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

My Cousin Nicholas, by Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq., 
to which is added The Rubber of Life. 3 vols.—In- 
goldsby—ought we not to say the fumily Ingoldsby, 
for “here be two of them” ?—is one of the cleverest 
of Mirth’s modern crew :—with a spice of credulity to 
ballast his fun, which, when a legend is to be told, 
produces the happiest possible effect, of making the 
world by fits laugh and tremble. But Ingoldsby 
knows as well as the Atheneum, that a story broken 
up into magazines, and one printed without stop, let, 
or interruption, are two different things; and by 
such knowledge he is prepared for our judgment, 
that the misdeeds of his Cousin Nicholas suffer, in 
being collected from the numbers of Blackwood, 
and arranged before the world in unbroken row. So, 
probably, thought Miss Kezia Ingoldsby, in ¢ompli- 
ance with whose prejudices, as our author's pre- 
liminary “ Avis” assures us, the tale was allowed to 
remain for seven years,—scattered about in the pages 
of Maga. Banter apart,—those were a very whim- 
sical and exciting set of separate papers: this is but 
a moderately good novel. Cousin Nicholas—it is 
hardly necessary to acquaint the world—is a scamp 
of the first water, for whose impudence and profligacy 
no trick is too monstrous, involving “a jolly good 
hoax.” To the exhibition of his propensity, the 
story and the characters are of course subordinate. 
Were it otherwise, the first of his daring experiments 
on family credulity and the family purse having been 
discovered, he would have been inevitably banished 
to Australia Felix or the Shetland Islands; and not 
allowed by the repetition of his practices to peril the 
happiness, the life, and the reason of a respectable 
landed proprietor, his aunt and her heir. The tale, 
however, “keeps moving,” and we might as well 
offer a wheel of the Vesper or Wildfire, to illustrate 
a description of a locomotive, as attempt by a scene 
to give the reader, innocent of Blackwood, an idea of 
the turpitude and the tricks of Cousin Nicholas, 
*The Rubber of Life’ is by Dalton Ingoldsby; a 
clever extravaganza of the same family, though more 
melo-dramatic in its serious, and Jess humorous in 
its comic portions, 

The Last Days of Mary Stuart, 3 vols.—The 
party feuds of the time, the sufferings of the Scottish 
Queen, sufferings which almost obliterate the recol- 
lection of her errors, together with the numerous 
plots and counterplots for her liberation, combine to 
render that period of history peculiarly adapted for 
the pen of the novelist and romance writer. The 
character of Bothwell, his life, and schemes for the 
restitution of his forfeited honours, form the chief 
incidents of the present novel, in which are pleasantly 
interwoven the adventures of the heroine, Mary 
Leslie, who in proceeding to England to join one to 
whom she had been bethrothed by her father's will, 
is taken captive by Bothwell and his pirate band, and 
carried off to their island stronghold, together with 
her young escort Harry Knox. Bothwell is struck 
with the appearance of this youth, (who is in the 
service of the English Queen,) and, working on his 
feelings with a tale of wrongs inflicted on a lady of 
gentle birth, induces him to join in the daring 
schemes for the restoration of Mary of Scotland. 
The betrayal of Bothwell by one of his followers, 
and his subsequent death, enables Harry Knox and 
the heroine to proceed to England. The latter, finding 
her affianced husband, Tracy, attached to the Lady 
Penelope Devereux, sister to the Earl of Essex, 
resigns him. ‘Tracy is one of the devoted partisans 
of Essex, whose popularity is at the period on the 
wane, and loses his life in the mad show of resistance 
to the Queen’s authority made by that headstrong 
nobleman. The parentage of Harry Knox, which 
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had been a mystery, is at length cleared up by the 
discovery of papers proving him to be a son of 
Darnley by an early marriage, and the story closes 
with ‘his being united to Mary Leslie. The chief 
fault of the novel is one which few will cavil at, 
namely, that sufficient matter for the ground-work of 
another tale, concerning the Irish rebellion and the 
downfall of Essex, is crowded in towards the end of 
the third volume. 

Waldemar, surnamed Seir, or the Victorious, trans- 
lated from the Danish of B. 8. Ingemann, by a Lady, 
8 vols.—M. Ingemann, we are informed in the pre- 
face to § Waldemar,’ has been called “ the Danish 
Walter Scott ;” and though qualifying the assumption 
implied in such a parallel, the editor conceives him 
to be neither “ a poor nor a very distant relation” to 
the master of Abbotsford. Riches and propinquity, 
we are aware, bear different values under different 
points of aspect ; but when we have said that the 
two writers both essay historical fiction, we have 
mentioned the sole point of similarity between them. 
Scott is clear, Ingemann confused—Scott loves the 
mysterious and the supernatural better than any 
man ; but his superstition (in his novels) is always so 
exquisitely checked by his common sense, as to pro- 
duce only the happy effects of a shadow in the 
background; whereas his Danish opposite reverses 
the case. The world of omens and portents is to him 
the reality, while his mailed knights, and crowned 
kings, and pale blue-eyed queens, have the vaporous 
and transparent air of phantoms, whom a breath 
could dispel. So incomplete, too, is Ingemann in the 
art of narration—sometimes dwelling, needlessly, on 
unimportant points, sometimes hurrying over those 
details which are essential to the reader’s thorough 
intimacy with any scene or character—that the book 
is rather like a fragmentary ballad done into prose, 
than a romance with beginning, middle, and end. 
Viewed in that aspect, it has a wild beauty and 
interest, calculated to recommend it to all who are 
not repelled by the distant, the rude, and the unfa- 
miliar. 

Stories of the Animal World, arranged so as to 
form a Systematic Introduction to Zoology, by the Rev. 
B. H. Draper.—The notion of instructing children 
in the rudiments of classification, whether of plants 
or animals, is excellent, for such a course must intro- 
duce into the mind ideas of regularity and system: 
but the exploded Linnzan system of Zoology is not 
the proper one for the purpose, as the child thus in- 
structed will very soon be obliged to unlearn much of 
what he has learned. The author seems to know 
nothing of what has been doing during the last half 
century in Zoology. Thus we are told that there 
are only twenty-eight species (varieties, as they are 
miscalled) of bats, and that only four are British. 
The old story of the Vampyre is repeated. The ear- 
wig is given as a beetle. ‘The word insect is said to 
be “a Latin one, and means cut in two.” <A few 
of the wood-cuts are very good: the wolves on the 
field of battle, the kangaroo at bay in the water, and 
the two hawks alarmed by the dog, are very spiritedly 
drawn. Tables should have been given of the dif 
ferent classes, which weuld have rendered the book 
much clearer to the child. 

A Natural History of British and Foreign Quad- 
rupeds, by James H. Fennell: with 200 wood-cuts ; 
8vo.—This book is announced as the only complete 
work on Natural History. Of its completeness some 
notion will be obtained, when it is stated that more 
than three-fourths of the species of known quadrupeds 
are not even named, or alluded to. The author tells 
us that— 

In Nature's infinite book of secresy, 

A little I can read ; 
which is the truth, but not the whole truth; forif he 
studies the works of Nature but little, he reads the 
works of naturalists a great deal, and the volume 
from beginning to end is made up of extracts from 
other works: such, for instance, as the Tower Mena- 
geries, the Menageries of the Diffusion Society, the 
Magazine of Natural History, and other like recon- 
dite works. The wood-cuts are disgraceful. 

A History of British Starfishes, and other Animals 
of the class Echinodermata, by Edward Forbes, illus- 
trated by a wood-cut of each species, and numerous 
vignettes—We have here another one of the series 
of works on British zoology which do Mr. Van 
Voorst so much credit; the present corresponding 





in all respects with the works of Yarrell and Bell. 
Although but little attended to, the star-fishes, sea 
urchins, and other Echinodermata, are among the 
most singular of our marine productions, and we 
apprehend that many persons will be not a little 
astonished at the grotesque forms of some, and the 
beauty of others. The style of the author is very 
pleasing, and he has contrived to render the dry 
details of scientific distinctions and habitats interest- 
ing even to the general reader. The generic and 
specific characters of each species is given (which is 
a feature wanting in Mr. Yarrell’s work). It would 
have been an improvement to have given a vignette 
of the parts affording specific characters, as of the 
avenues in the star-fishes. These animals, it appears, 
are called at Bangor (county Down) the devil’s fingers 
and the devil’s hands, and the children have a super- 
stitious dread of touching them. When drying some 
in the little garden behind his lodgings, the author 
heard some of the children on the other side of the 
hedge, put the following queries: “ What's the gentle- 
man doing with the bad man’s hand? Is he ganging 
to eat the bad man’s hands do ye think?” Some of 
the vignettes are very imaginative, but why the “ bad 
man,” with his two short horns and pique-a-devant 
beard, should be so often introduced, we wonder and 
smile. The figures illustrating the species themselves 
are very carefully cut; the tool-work in the two 
figures of Goniaster equestris is most elaborate. We 
welcome the work as a real acquisition to the 
zoologist. 

Guide Cards to the Antiquities of the British 
Museum, in a case.—People are too apt, in the 
enumeration of the Easter or Christmas shows of 
London, to overlook what is permanent, for the sake 
of what is passing ; and thus this vade mecum to the 
treasures of Montagu House, has been laid by too long. 
This is of little matter: the antiquities are “of all 
time,” and we need but say that the information 
these Guides contain seems carefully compressed, 
and is particularly clearly printed. 

It is impossible to keep any account of the pro- 
gress of foreign republication ; to notice which of the 
newest English authors is the wall of the booksellers’ 
shops of Frankfort or Leipsic; or how cheap the 
French—as in the case of the clear and comfortable 
Charpentier editions, at three francs and a half a 
volume—can afford to publish their classical works, 
in the hope of beating the Brussels free-traders out 
of the field. Our Paris agent, M. Baudry, among 
the rest, has issued a library of foreign classical 
works :—we have before us his complete edition of 
Goethe's works, in five volumes. It would be too 
much to expect that such a close-packed production 
should be sightly as a library book, to those who feed 
upon Baskerville types and vellum margins: but its 
doubly-columned pages are readable ; and the price 
of the whole is so reasonable, that few German scho- 
lars need deny themselves a body of various lite- 
rature, alike remarkable, whether for the amount of 
thoughts creating thoughts it contains, or as a fund 
of illustration and reference. 








List of New Books.—Deutsche Amaranten, by W. Klauer 
Klattowsky, 12mo. 8s. swd.—Plain Words on Important 
Subjects, Vol. I. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Epicure’s Almanac, 
by Benson Hill, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl_—Joan of Arc, by T. J. 
Serle, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6¢d.—Gurwood's (Lieut.- 
Col.) Selections from the Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, royal 8vo. 25s. cl.—Sterling’s (Capt. A. C.) Russia 
under Nicholas the First, translated from the German, fe. 
5s. cl—Colin Clink, by Charles Hooton, Esq. with plates, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 14 Ils. 6d. c.—The Hindoostanee Inter- 
preter, by W. C. Smyth, Esq. Vol. I. 2nd edit. 8vo. 8s. swd.— 
Eva von Troth, and other Tales, from the German, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. c.—The Magazine of Science, Vol. IT. royal 
8vo. 8s. cl.—Jobson’s (D. W.) History of the French Revolu- 
tion till the Death of Robespierre, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Ayres 
(W. P.) on the Culture of the Cucumber in Pots, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. swd,—The Lyre, new edit. with an illuminated title- 
page, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The Laurel, new edit. with an 
illuminated title-page, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Cooper (Sir A. P.) 
on Dislocation and Fracture of the Joints, abridged, edited 
by A. C. Lee, Esq. 8vo. 18s. cl—Elements of Algebra, by 
R. M. Wallace, 2nd edit. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Buckingham’s 
(J. 8.) America, Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cl.—Glenullyn, or the Son of the At- 
tainted, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Mrs. Sherwood’s 
Julietta di Lavenza, 18mo. 2s, cl.—Gumersall’s Interest 
Tables, new edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Jackson’s Book-keeping, 
new edit. 8vo. 6s. cl._—Borrow’s (George) Account of the 
Gypsies in Spain, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. cl—The Election, a 
Poem, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Shipman’s Law and Practice of Land- 
lord and Tenant, 2nd edit. 12mo. 12s. cl—Blunt on the Pen- 
tateuch, ‘Genesis,’ 12mo. 6s. cl. —Harness’s (Rev. W.) 
Four Sermons at Cambridge, 1841, ‘The Image of God in 
Man,’ 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 





ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


Great Father! when thy Spring-time on the earth 

Thou send’st in glory, once again renewing 
The promise token’d in the violet’s birth, 

Sweetness and beauty all thy pathways strewing 
Grant us to walk rejoicing as of old ; 

With hopeful, onward glance, nor of the past 
Take note, save only as a fold— 

A loosen’d coil from our worse nature cast : 
Even as the lowly earthworm casts away 

The coil of that poor form he wore so late, 

Ere in his chamber of transformed decay 

He verges towards his blest and winged state! 
Let not the too full Summer these our hearts 

Ravish from Thee, nor Autumn’s fruited ground 
Make recreant, by the blessings it imparts, 

Till we forget the lands which more abound !_ 
Nor, when in Winter's clasp each ice-bound stream 
Lies locked, in that long season's night forbid 

Thy melting radiance on our souls to beam, 

Lest all our love ‘neath the world’s frost be hid; 
That love which thus to springs through winters led 
Should rise to Thee, by such sweet fountains fed! 

Exeanora Lovisa Montacv, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Nort the least admirable of the Easter shows, is the 
new Diorama of the interior of the Cathedral of 
Auch, by M. Renoux, which is only one degree less 
excellent, as counterfeiting reality, than the earliest 
pictures of MM. Bouton and Daguerre. Some slight 
exaggeration in the perspective of the receding aisle, 
justifies our qualification ; and the gaiety of tone of 
the painted glass windows considered, they diffuse 
too little light around them: the right production of 
this effect, however, we presume to be the difficulty 
with all dioramic pictures. The building itself is 
quite worthy of being thus presented, though its 
richest portion, the choir, is shut from the eye bya 
heavy and tasteless screen, with double Grecian 
columns of dark marble. But, all stop-watch criti- 
cism disposed of, we find ourselves thinking of the 
show, as if the Regent’s Park had received a real 
addition to the antiquarian wonders of the metropolis, 
The impression of vraisemblance produced by these 
Dioramas, indecd, sometimes takes very amusing 
forms. While lingering for a moment to refresh our 
recollections of M. Renoux’s Shrine of Bethlehen— 
the picture retained from last year’s exhibition, to 
bear the Cathedral view company—we overheard a 
loudly whispered dialogue something like this. The 
speakers were He and She (as the old duetts have it). 
The latter party inquired what was the subject of 
the picture. He. “The Shrine of the Nativity, my 
dear!” (with an explanation). “ Well, but,” was the 
luminous answer, “ He was not born in England, you 
know!” 

As we have here fancifully spoken of an increase 
to our London stores of antiquarian remains, this is 
surely the proper place to notice, with satisfaction, 
the result of Mr. Hume’s motion,—a more thorough 
opening of our magnificent public buildings to the 
people of England. The end of the disgraceful fee 
system at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s must 
inevitably. follow, though this is under the control, not 
of a parliamentary act, but the sovereign will of the 
Dean and Chapter. 

It will be characteristic of the next age not to 
erect statues and monuments to eminent men, asit 1s 
of ours not to let third-rate merit in war or in the 
senate, or even mere private worth, escape without 
them. In the reign of Elizabeth we hear of no 
public monuments set on foot by the Queen or by 
Burleigh to Sydney or Drake, or Howard or Fro- 
bisher ; nor in the reign of Anne, of statues to Marl- 
borough, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, or Lord Somers. 
But it is not this way in the reign of Victoria. If 
the Duke of Weilington is spared for a year or two 
longer, statues of himself will confront him wherever 
he goes: three are at this moment in progress. The 
subscription to Lord Holland’s monument is about 
7,000/., while the India Company have voted a statue 
to the Marquis of Wellesley, and two committees of 
noblemen and gentlemen supplied, or promised, the 
funds for statues to Mrs. Siddons and the late Sir 
Alexander Dickson. The Wellesley for the court 
room of the India House, and the Siddons for West- 





minster Abbey, have been intrusted to Sir Francis 
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Chantrey. It will not surprise our readers to hear 
that the Committee of the Glasgow Wellington Testi- 
monial are still at a loss for an artist. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Literary Fund 
Society is to take place on the 12th of May, with the 
Earl of Ripon in the chair. 

It is certainly a circumstance (among many others,) 
yery honourable to the intellectual character of the 
little metropolis of Bavaria, that the larger European 
capitals should resort to her, as to a nursery of illus- 
trious men, for professors in the various departments 
of science, art, and learning. In addition to the sub- 
sidies of that nature furnished to Berlin, as mention- 
ed in the letter of our Munich correspondent, we 
may state that M. Klenze, the architect to whom 
that city owes her Pinacotheca, the palace of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, and many other noble monu- 
ments, is on the eve of departing for St. Petersburgh, 
to assume the functions of Inspector of the Crown 
Buildings, conferred on him by the Emperor Nicho- 
Jas—a draught of no less than three celebrated men, 
from one small capital in two months. 

Letters from Rome speak of the Carnival as hav- 
ing been unusually gay.—* The visitors from all 
quarters,” says our correspondent, “ were far more 
numerous than usual: the hotels and lodging-houses 
not only full, but crowded; and many persons 
obliged to sleep in their carriages in the streets, 
Amongst the illustrious were the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and family, Prince Mechlenburg Strelitz, 
Christina Queen of Spain, the Queen of Naples, the 
Queen of Sardinia, Don Miguel, and others. There 
were daily between six and seven hundred carriages 
en route through the Corso, and on the last day more 
than thirty thousand persons were assembled there, 
and twenty thousand of these in masquerade cos- 
tume, all in good spirit and good humour.” 

We must once again revert to the bequest of the 
Standish pictures to Paris, for the sake of record- 
ing an act of courteous generosity on the part of 
H.M. the King of the French. We have been told, 
that Louis Philippe has ordered that every blank 
space caused by the removal of an ancient picture 
from the gallery at Duxbury Hall, shall be filled by 
the work of a French artist, presented by him in 
exchange. In more ways than one, this piece of 
munificence ought to benefit the artists of both 
countries, by increasing their reciprocal knowledge 
and good understanding of each other. 

At the Seventh Concert of the Conservatoire in 
Paris, was performed a symphony by M. Reber— 
one of the most graceful and natural, if not the most 
inventive of modern instrumental composers—Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in c minor—a fragment from 
Mozart’s * Davide penitente’-—and a Motett by 
Haydn. A flute solo by M. Dorus, who is as voluble 
on his instrument, as his sister with her voice, was 
the other piece performed. To this notice ofa French 
concert scheme, we may adda rumour of an English 
concert to come :—which is, that the programme of 
the Ancient Concert, about to be directed by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, is to be marked by extraordinary 
research and novelty, as well as the presence of all 
the most fumous foreign singers in London. Of this 
nore, after it has taken place. 

The example of retirement into private life, set 
by Malle. Mars, seems to be spreading, to the great 
alarm of the play-going world in Paris. The dra- 
matic stars are setting, one by one. Madame Da- 
Moreau takes her farewell, at the close of the present 
month, in spite of earnest remonstrance and undimi- 
nished power ;—and Odry was to retire from the 
Variétés on the 13th instant, after a dramatic service 
of thirty years.—While on the subject of the drama, 
We may mention that the interdiction which for four 
and twenty years has banished Schiller’s ‘ William 
Tell’ from the Berlin stage, has been at length re- 
moved, and the play in question was performed in 
that eapital on the 27th of the past month. 

_The Paris papers mention the death, at the age of 
eighty, of M. Vielh Boisjolin, a poet of the school of 
Delille, known as the author of a translation into 
French of Pope's ‘ Windsor Forest,’ and by an ori- 
ginal poem, entitled ‘Les Fleurs.’ They state also 
the election by the Academy of Fine Arts of the 
Comte d*Houtetot to replace the late Comte de Forbin, 
in the list of its free members, by a majority of 27 
hames out of 45 who voted. The remaining votes 
Were given to the Comte de Rambuteau. We may 





mention, too, from the same source, that the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, at their recent meeting, 
gave their large gold medal to the Contre-Amiral 
Dumont d’Urville, for his discoveries of the lands 
Louis Philippe and Adelia; and made honourable 
mention of Messrs, Dease and Simpson, for their ob- 
servations on the northern coast of America—M. 
Schomburgk, for his researches in Guiana—and the 
Colonel of Engineers, Codazzi, for his great and 
important geographical labours in the republic of 
Venezuela. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, ls. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gavvery, PaLL Mace East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY 
the 26th Inst. Open each day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 
ls.; Catalogues, 6d. R. HILLS, Sec. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIET Y of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS WILL 
OPEN on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 2ist Inst. at their GaL- 
LERY, 53, Pati MALL, next the British Institution. 

JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE EIGHTEEN MAGNIFICENT DISSOLVING VIE 
by the new apolication of the Oxy-hydrogen Light, MORNINGS 
and EVENINGS, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION, Regent-street. ry -rZ is introduced with appro- 
priate music, and covers the disc of 500 superficial feet. These 
novelties are added, since the Photographic Portraits, to the 
1,800 Works and Working Models, which display eminent art 
and science—the Lectures and Experiments. Admission, 1s. 














KINEORAMA.—New and interesting PICTORIAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 121, Pall Mall.—EVERY DAY, Mr. CHARLES MAR- 
SHALL'S (of the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane) KINEORAMA, being a combination of the Panorama and | 
the Diorama effects; painted on a surface of upwards of 10,000 | 
square feet; delineations of the most interesting portions of 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, from Constantinople to Grand Cairo. 
—Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 1s. 6d. Open daily from Eleven 
in the Morning until ‘Ten in the Evening. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY, 
Feb. 25.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and 





Treasurer, in the chair. 

The reading of a paper, entitled,‘ Memoir on a 
portion of the Lower Jaw of an Iguanodon, and other | 
Saurian Remains discovered in the strata of Tilgate | 
Forest, in Sussex,’ by G. A. Mantell, Esq., L.L.D., 
was resumed and concluded.—When the author | 
communicated to the Royal Society, in the year 
1825, a notice on the teeth of an unknown herbi- 
vorous reptile, found in the limestone of Tilgate 
Forest, in Sussex, he was in hopes of discovering the 
jaws, with the teeth attached to it, of the same fossil 
animal, which might either confirm or modify the 
inferences he had been led to deduce from an exa- 
mination of the detached teeth. He was, however, 
disappointed in the object of his search until lately, 
when he has been fortunate enough to discover a 
portion of the lower jaw of a young individual, in 
which the fangs of many teeth, and the germs of 
several of the supplementary teeth, are preserved. 
The present paper is occupied with a minute and 
circumstantial description of these specimens, and 
an elaborate inquiry into the osteological characters 
and relations presented by the extinct animals to 
which they belonged, as compared with existing spe- 
cies of Saurian reptiles; the whole being illustrated 
by numerons drawings. The comparison here insti- 
tuted furnishes apparently cgnclusive proof that the 
fossil thus discovered is a portfon of the lower jaw of 
a reptile of the Lacertine family, belonging to a genus 
nearly allied to the Iguana. From the peculiar struc- 
ture and condition of the teeth, it appears evident that 
the Iguanodon was herbivorous ; and from the form of 
the bones of the extremities, it may be inferred that 
it was enabled, by its long, slender, prehensile fore- 
feet, armed with hooked claws, and supported by its 
enormous hinder limbs, to pull down and feed on the 
foliage and trunks of the arborescent ferns, constitut- 
ing the flora of that country, of which this colossal 
reptile appears to have been the principal inhabitant. 
Some particulars were added respecting various other 
fossil bones found in Tilgate Forest, and in particular 
those of the Hyleosaurus, or Wealden Lizard (of 
which genus the author discovered the remains of 
three individuals), and of several other reptiles, as 
the Megalosaurus, Plesiosaurus, and several spe- 
cies of Steneosaurus, Pterodactylus, and other Che- 
lonia, as also one or more species of a bird allied to 
the Heron. All these specimens are now deposited 





in the British Museum. 


A paper was also read, entitled, ‘On a Theorem 
of Fermat,’ by Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. 

March 4.—Major Sabine, R.A., V.P., in the chair. 

R. W. Sievier, Esq. was elected into the Society. 

A paper was read, entitled, * Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations on the Torpedo,’ by J. Davy, M.D.—The 
experiments described in this paper were made on a 
single fish, of middle size, recently taken out of the 
water. Portions of the electrical organs, cut trans- 
versely in thin slices, exhibited under the microscope 
many elliptical particles, apparently blood-corpuscles, 
the long diameter of which was about 1-800th, and 
the short about 1-1000th of an inch, and a few fila- 
ments, apparently nervous, irregularly scattered— 
some of them tortuous, and all about the 2000th of 
an inch in diameter. The latter bore no resemblance 
to muscular fibres. The blood contained some glo- 
bular particles, having a diameter of the 4000th of 
an inch, mixed with the elliptical. The mucus for 
lubricating the surface was found to contain globules 
apparently homogeneous in substance, but of irregular 

outline, and in size varying from the 2000th to the 
270th of an inch. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘On a remarkable 
property of the Diamond,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—On 
re-examining the phenomena of parallel bands of 
light and shade exhibited by reflection at the plane 
surface of a diamond, which the author had noticed 
some years ago, he concludes that they result from 
the reflections of the edges of veins or lamina, of 
which the visible terminations are inclined at dif. 
ferent angles, not exceeding two or three seconds, to 
the general surface. He gives an account of several 
analogous facts observable in other crystals, more 
especially those of carbonate of lime, artificially 
polished in surfaces inclined to the natural planes of 
cleavage. 

March 11.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. #On a Cycle of Eighteen Years in the Mean 
Annual Height of the Barometer in the Climate of 
London; and on a Constant Variation of the Baro- 
metrical Mean, according to the Moon’s Declination,’ 
by L. Howard, Esq.—For obtaining the general re- 
sults communicated in the present paper, the author 
has followed the same method as that he had adopt- 
ed in the two former papers laid before the Society 
on the connexion of the barometrical variation with 
the lunar phases and apsides. Tables are given of 
the barometrical averages on successive solar years, 
from 1815 to 1832, so constructed as to exhibit the 
variation of the moon’s influence according to her 
declination: and also of these averages on successive 
cycles of nine solar years, classed according to the 
moon’s place in declination, on either side of the 
equator. The results deduced from these comparisons 
are, first, that the barometrical mean in this climate 
is depressed by the moon’s declination being to the 
south of the equator ; and, secondly, that this depres- 
sion takes place gradually, commencing with the 
moon's being in full north declination, and proceed- 
ing through her remaining positions to the time when 
she crosses the equator to resume the northern decli- 
nation ; at which season, the whole pressure that had 
been withdrawn from the atmosphere is suddenly re- 
stored. The author thinks there is evidence of a 
great tidal wave, or swell in the atmosphere, caused 
by the moon’s attraction, preceding her in her ap- 
proach to, and following her slowly as she recedes 
from these latitudes; so that were the atmosphere a 
calm fluid ocean of air, of uniform temperature, this 
tide would be manifested with as great regularity as 
those of the ocean of waters. But the currents uni- 
formly kept up by the sun’s varying influence effec- 
tually prevent this from taking place, and involve 
the problem in complexity. He finds that there is 
also manifested in the lunar influence a gradation of 
effect, which operates through a cycle of eighteen 
years. The mean pressure of the atmosphere during 
the first part of this period increases; and then, 
after preserving for a year its maximum amount, 
again decreases through the remaining years of the 
cycle, but exhibits, towards its minimum, some fluc- 
tuations before it again regularly increases. 

2. ‘Ona remarkable depression of the Barometer 
in November 1840, agreeing very closely in its 
movements and results with that of December 1821,” - 
by L. Howard, Esq.—The object of the author is to 
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show the close correspondence of the extraordinary 
depression of the barometer in the months of October 
and November of last year (1840), and of the re- 
markably stormy weather which prevailed at the 
same period, with similar phenomena occurring in 
December 1821, when the moon’s place in declina- 
tion underwent the same changes durifig those two 
periods, at an interval of nineteen years. 

3. * General results of Meteorological Observations 
at Constantinople,’ by J. W. Redhouse, Esq. 

4. *Term Observations made at Prague in No- 
vember and December 1540, and January 1841,’ by 
C. Kreil. 

March 18.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Right Hon. T, Frankland Lewis, and R. M. 
Kerrison, M.D., were elected into the Society. 

The following Magnetical and Meteorological 
Observations, taken in conformity with the Report 
drawn up by the Committee of Physics including 
Meteorology, for the guidance of the Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, as also for the various fixed Observatories, 
have been communicated by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and by the Master-General 
of the Ordnance, viz.— 

1, ‘ Magnetic-term Observations, taken at Ker- 
guelen’s Land, for May and June 1840,’ by Capt. J. 
C. Ross. 

2. ‘Hourly Magnetic Observations taken at Ker- 
guelen’s Land, commencing May 25, and ending 
June 26, 1840,’ by Capt. J. C. Ross, 

3. ‘Meteorological Observations taken on board 
H.M.S. Erebus, for Oct., Nov., and Dec. 1839, and 
from Jan. to August 1840,’ by Capt. J. C. Ross, 

4. * Meteorological Observations taken on board 
H.MS. Terror, tor Nov. and Dec. 1839, and from 
Jan, to July 1840,’ by Capt. T. B. M. Crozier. 

March 25.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The following communications were read, viz.— 

1. The reading of a paper entitled ‘ On the Locali- 
ties affected by Hoar-frost, the peculiar currents of 
Air excited by it, and the Temperature during its 
occurrence at High and Low Stations,’ by J. Far- 
quharson, L.L.D., was resumed and concluded.—The 
author states that he has been accustomed, for the 
last forty years, to make observations on the occur- 
rence of hoar-frost, and the circumstances under 
which it takes place, with a view of obtaining a 
correct explanation of the causes of that phenomenon. 
It is well known, he observes, that the localities 
chiefly affected with hoar-frost are the bottoms of 
valleys, and land-locked places of all kinds, whether 
natural or artificial, The altitude to which its 
effects reach on the sides of the valleys is dependent 
on the mean temperature of the day and night at the 
time of its occurrence : when that temperature is high, 
the lower places only are affected by the frost ; but 
when low, the frost extends to much higher grounds. 
Hoar-frost occurs only during a calm state of the air, 
and when the sky is clear; but the stillness of the air 
in the bottoms of the valley is invariably accompanied 
by downward currents of air along all the sloping 
sides of the valley ; and it is to this fact, first noticed 
by the author, that he wishes more particularly to 
direct the attention of the Society, as affording a 
decisive proof of the correctness of the views he enter- 
tains, being in accordance with the theory of Dr. 
Wells. He finds that after sunset, in all seasons of 
the year, and at all mean temperatures of the air, 
and whether or not the ground be covered with snow, 
whenever the sky is clear, although there may be a 
dead calm at the bottoms of the valleys, currents of 
air, more or less strong and steady, run downwards on 
the inclined lands, whatever may be their aspect 
with reference to the points of the compass. These 
currents are the result of the sudden depression of 
temperature sustained by the surface of the earth in 
consequence of rapid radiation, by which the stratum 
of air in immediate contact with that surface, becom- 
ing specifically heavier by condensation, descends 
into the valley, and is replaced by air which has not 
been thus cooled, and which therefore prevents the 
formation of hoar-frost on the surface of these de- 
clivities 

2. * Term Observations of Magnetic Observations, 
the Variation of the Magnetic Declination, Hori- 
zontal Intensity and Inclination at Prague; for 


3. ‘Term Observations of the Variation of the 
Magnetic Declination, Horizontal Intensity and In- 
clination at Milan ; for June 1840,’ by F. Carlini. 
4. ‘On Ground-gru, or ice formed, under peculiar 
circumstances, at the bottom of running water,’ by 
J. Farquharson, L.L.D.—The author brings forward 
in this paper several recent observations on the for- 
mation of ice at the bottom of rivers, the conditions 
of which corroborate the views regarding the cause 
of that phenomenon, which he presented in a paper 
on this subject, published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1835 (p. 329), namely, that it occurs in 
consequence of the loss of heat by radiation from the 
bottom of the water, ina manner precisely analogous 
to the formation of hoar-frost on the surface of dry 
land, as first explained by Dr. Wells. He then 
answers some of the objections to that theory pro- 
pounded in an article, under the title of Grounp- 
Gru, in the Penny Cyclopedia, and shows that 
those objections are founded in error, and possess no 
validity. 

5. * Meteorological Observations made at the Mag- 
netic Observatory at St. Helena, from Feb. to Oct., 
1840,’ by Lieut. J. H. Lefroy, R.A. 

6. * Meteorological Observations made at the Mag- 
netic Observatory at Toronto, Upper Canada, from 
Jan. to Oct. 1840,’ by Lieut. E. J. B. Riddell, R.A. 

7. ‘Observations on Magnetic Direction and 
Intensity made at the Observatory at Milan during 
the 24th, 26th, and 27th of Jan. 1841,’ by Prof. 
Carlini. 

8. ‘ Note on an Irregularity in the Height of the 
Barometer, of which the argument is the Declination 
of the Moon,’ by Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart.—In the 
Companion to the British Almanac for 1839, the 
author inserted some results which were obtained 
with a view of ascertaining the influence of the moon 
on the barometer and on the dew point. Mr. Luke 
Howard’s researches on this subject having recalled 
his attention to that paper, he found that some of 
the results he had given appeared to indicate that 
the moon’s position in declination influences the 
barometer. In order to render this the more mani- 
fest, he combines in the present paper all the obser- 
vations he gave in the Companion to the British 
Almanac in three categories. These observations 
correspond to different angular distances of the 
moon from the sun, or times of transit ; but as the 
inequality of the ocean, of which the argument is 
the moon’s declination, is independent, or very 
nearly so, of the time of the moon’s transit, it is 
probable that so also is that in the height of the 
barometer. In this case we may with propriety 
combine in the same category observations which 
correspond to similar declinations, although to dif- 
ferent times of transit. The results stated by the 
author seem to indicate an elevation of nearly one- 
tenth of an inch for 17 degrees of declination. The 
inequality has a contrary sign to the inequality of 
the same arrangement in the tides of the ocean, 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 6.—Dr. Henderson, V. P., inthe chair.—The 
object of the -greatest ‘interest was a new variety of 
Camellia, named Marchioness of Exeter, raised from 
theseed of Middlemist’s. From the beautiful form, 
deep rose-colour, and_Jarge size (five and a half 
inches in diameter) of the flowers, it is doubtful 
whether any better kind of the colour exists; it was 
sent from Guernsey by J. Priaulx, Esq., and gained 
the large silver medal. Mr. Morris, of the Retreat, 
Battersea, exhibited a new species of Epidendrum 
called falcatum, with large white, singularly-formed 
flowers, not unlike a Brasavola: Mr. Jackson, of 
Kingston, exhibited several fine heaths ; but the room 
owed the greatest part of its splendour to the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Lawrence, to whom was awarded a large 
silver medal. Nothing better shows the great im- 
provement in floriculture that has taken place within 
a few years, than the great variety of Roses that are 
now produced at this early season: Messrs. Lane & 
Sons, of Berkhampstead, sent a splendid collection 
of cut Roses, for which a Banksian medal was 
awarded. Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, gained a 
Knightian medal, for a specimen of Dendrobium 
pulchellum ; it is easily cultivated, requiring during 
its season of growth plenty of water, and when at rest 
scarcely any. Mr. Lumsden, gardener to H. Bevan, 


berries, which gained a Banksian medal. A beautify] 
seedling Azalea, named precipua, was sent from Ex. 
eter by Messrs. Lucombe & Pince, and gained g 
Banksian medal ; it is described as being of excellent 
habit, producing an abundance of clear brilliant pur. 
plish red blossoms, and having fine permanent fo. 
liage. Several collections of Ileartsease were sent 
from E. Fyffe, Esq., Messrs. Gaines, and Mess, 
Mountjoy. Mr. Redding, gardener to Sir J. Brough. 
ton, exhibited a box of cut Camellia flowers, Consisting 
of several excellent varieties ; a Banksian medal was 
awarded to them, and one to J. Allnutt, Esq,, fora 
fine specimen of Camellia candidissima, one of the 
best white sorts. Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire, sent a plant of the Acacia cor. 
data, for which a Banksian medal was awarded, 4 
Banksian medal was awarded to Mr. Silver, gardener 
to the Rev. H. Pole, fora specimen of the Rhodanthe 
Manglesii; it was covered with bright crimson 
flowers. Mr. H. Groom exhibited a fine variety of 
Chorozema cordatum, which gained a Banksian me. 
dal. A medal of the same kind was awarded to 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, for two kinds of Stylidium, 
one with small orange flowers, and the other called 
Drummondii, bearing a spike of large whitish flowers, 
and is undoubtedly one of the handsomest species 
of the genus. Messrs, H. & R. Underhill, Cross-street, 
Hatton-garden, sent some cut-glass stands for flowers; 
they consisted of a base or saucer in which a small 
quantity of water may be put, a stand for the 
flower, and a bell-glass to put over it; this pre. 
serves cut flowers for a great length of time by the 
moisture of atmosphere within the bell. A hand- 
some spotted variety of Oncidium luridum, Phaius 
bicolor, Chorozema spectabile—a new and gracefully 
twining species, Pimelea spectabilis, and some 
others, were sent from the garden of the Society, 
with several cut flowers of Camellia reticulata, from 
specimens planted out in a brick-pit without a flue, 
and in case of severe weather only having a mat 
thrown over the glass. This has stood the late win- 
ter better than any other kind of Camellia in a like 
situation. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 










Sart. Asiatic Society ......-0-eeeeeceeess Two, P.M. 
Mow. fer emer Society ....-ccccccccscees Right. 
“*“* (Society of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Horticultural Society ........-.++++ Three. 
T Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Fight. 
VES. 1 Architectural Society ......++-+.+0+ Fight. 
Linnean Society ...+e+eeeeeeeeeees ee ‘ 
. Geological Society p. Eight. 
Wen. { Society of Arts»... Eight. 
Royal Society ..........+++- ..4 p- Eight. 
THurR { Rosa Society of Literature. . .Four. 
ee vec Society .. paaeagenneren Seven. 
Society of Antiquaries (Ann.) 
Fat. { Royal Institution puscncesevcceosees 3 p. Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Socreta Armonica.—Apropos of English conduc. 
tors, concerning whom we offered a word or two last 
week, the Society under notice—whose Second Con- 
cert we attended on Easter Monday—offers us a text 
to resume our remarks. Its orchestra is sufficiently 
strong ; the selections of music are generally admir- 
able; and it boasts an advantage, no longer pos- 
sessed by the Philharmonic Concerts, of being able 
to produce the singers of the Italian Opera. Yet 
anything more unsatisfactory than its meetings, we 
know not how to conceive: all these elements of 
success being neutralized by the want of efficient 
conduct. Mr. Forbes is an industrious pianist, but 
his baton shows not the slightest feeling of one single 
effect in such a composition as Becthoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony—and moreover, often comes down 80 
oddly after the first note of a bar, that the band 
regard it little: and, each man caring for himself, the 
result is a clumsy and mechanical execution, calcu- 
lated to throw the audience twenty years back in their 
comprehension of the meaning of the works per 
formed. Mendelssohn's ‘ Meerrestille’ overture, be- 
cause less known, fell a yet more unfortunate sact!- 
fice, on Monday evening, than the Beethoven 
Symphony. English players, however well trained, 
only attain the delicacy of comprehension required 
for the rendering of such picture-music by very slow 
degrees. What chance, then, have they, when guided 
by one, who himself shows not the slightest sensitive- 
ness, and is, to boot, unsteady? The vocal music 








June, July, Sept. and Oct. 1840,’ by Prof. Kreil. 


Esq., sent a basket of fine Keen’s seedling Straw- 


was as badly accompanied as possible, Poor Signot 
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jo, who is a ently little used to a concert 
Seat, was bs Hiscomfited by the wilfulness and 
coarseness of the band, and the wrong tempi they 
took, as to do all but fail; and Madame Garcia 
Viardot, though better experienced, and in part se- 
cured by singing her two songs merely to the piano- 
forte, had not only to execute them, but also to 
conduct the accompaniment by gesture and voice, 
thereby failing to exhibit to their full advantage her 
prilliant execution and extensive compass of voice. 
Both, under more favourable circumstances, would 
have been wonderfully displayed in the flimsy rondo 
of Coppola’s she chose (and was encored in), and in 
Nicolo’s ‘ Non, je ne veux pas chanter!’ Art can do 
no more for this lady than smoothe and steady the 
middle part of her vocal register: which is neither 
always sure nor pleasantly toned. Her singing loses, 
too, more than she is aware, by the ceaseless motion 
of her head; which we mention, because it is an 
awkwardness on the increase, rather than diminishing. 





Drury Lane.—The future destination of Drury 
Lane—an object of much recent controversy in our 
musical and theatrical circles—has been decided, by 
the lease upon which Mr, Macready enters in au- 
tumn, for three or ten years, as success shall deter- 
mine. We hope forthe longerterm. In the meantime, 
the German forces there have received a most valu- 
able accession in the return of Herr Staudigl—to our 
thinking, the best vocal artist of his country we have 
ever heard, Sontag alone excepted. Without any 
Italian effeminacy of style, he has all the Italian 
skill in vocalisation ; and a degree of energy and ani- 
mation powerful enough to carry onward even music 
so languid and characterless as that of Spohr’s ‘ Jes- 
sonda’—the only opera in which we have, as yet, heard 
him this year. As the Indian widow, Madame Stéckl 
Heinefetter is heard to the utmost advantage—not 
seen, her costume being worse than unbecoming). 
Her voice is certainly one of the most superb musical 

ions extant. Haitzinger is some years too 
old for the love-stricken young Bramin. The music 
isat once so clogged and cloying, as to make us long 
impatiently for ‘ Oberon,’ which is announced for 
next Monday. 

Covent GarpEN.—The favourite nursery legend 
of‘ Beauty and the Beast’ is the subject of the ele- 
gant burlesque annually produced for the delecta- 
tion of the holiday folk, by Madame Vestris, ever 
since she has swayed the tinsel sceptre of theatrical 
management, and which, indeed, may be said to 
have originated in her Olympian reign. The inci- 
dents of the fable are faithfully followed in this 
travestie, and set forth with the utmost splendour of 
decoration and power of scenic metamorphosis, 
directed by a fancy of poetical picturesqueness. The 
opening scene of the rosy bowers, where the Queen 
of the Roses, in floral state, emerges from the heart 
ofa full-blown rose, of such dimensions that it could 
oily be plucked by a Polypheme, instantaneously 
making her briar standards radiant with blooms, 
vhose petals form the coiffure of her bright-eyed train 
of vocal nymphs, is a glowing commencement, that is 
followed by an answerable conclusion. The sudden 
changes from * Pump’s Folly, Brixton,’ to the enchant- 
ed regions of the Beast’s palace, the transformation of 
Beauty from the weeds of the daughter of a city alder- 
man, yclept Sir Aldgate Pump, to the splendour of a 
fity Princess upon whose costume all the art of some 
Elfin Maradan is bestowed, and the liberation of the 
Prince from his bear-skin coil, are managed with a 
celerity and magnificence worthy of Queen Mab. 
The rhyming dialogue is sprinkled with a fair share 
of puns and contemporary allusions,and the parodies 
of popular airs are mostly felicitous; but there is 
kss than the average amount of fun in the action— 
even Bland and Harley having a difficulty in raising 
the due quantum of merriment, as the Knight and 
his clerk John Quill. Madame Vestris sings an 
improved version of the last flash ditty, ‘ Jim along 
Joey,’ in the inimitable style for which she is 
Amous, and burlesques the sleep-walking scene in 
La Sonnambula'—a long table and stools taking 
the place of the roof and wall of the mill: in short, 
the pleasantries are sufficient to prevent the glitter- 
ng pageant from being wearisome. 

Haymarket,—This popular theatre has under- 
gone the purification that its interior required, and 

received a new lining, of a costly and garish 








kind, but, in truth, partaking too much of tawdri- 
ness. The Proscenium is converted into a huge 
window-frame, by a suit of yellow curtains, trimmed 
with murrey-coloured velvet and deep fringe, typical, 
we presume, of the fact that the “ upholders” of the 
stage are our Gillows and Seddons ; though it would 
be a libel on the taste of those furnishing function- 
aries to attribute the design of the Haymarket dra- 
peries to them. The box fronts are ornamented 
with portraits of dramatists; the centre tier with a 
series of oil paintings of the elder poets, beautifully 
executed, by Mr J. W. Wright; and the upper and 
lower tiers with a kind of etchings, so slight that the 
likenesses are not discernible: the paintings are, 
however, too good for the purpose of decoration, and 
look dull amidst the surrounding glare of red and 
gold. The ensemble of the house, in short, is not 
such as we expected from the design of Mr. Charles 
Marshall, though his scenic decorations are ultra- 
gorgeous; but he appears not to have made due 
allowance for the difference of real and painted dra- 
peries, or he would have felt, what the audience 
perceive too evidently, that the damask and velvet 
hangings of the proscenium kill the scenic display. 
There has been nothing new in the performances: 
Malle. Celeste has re-appeared, but Mr. Power, un- 
fortunately, has not yet arrived. He quitted America 
in the President; and the apprehensions entertained 
for the safety of the vessel and passengers, have 
thrown an ominous gloom over the re-opening of the 
Haymarket. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir is not from indifference or pre-occupation that 
we have allowed a heap of new musical publi- 
cations to accumulate ; now by its height, and the 
advancement of the season, become importunate. 
Our delay is to be ascribed to the hope that some 
arrival would tend to make our task pleasant, by 
enabling us to exhibit English publishers as employed 
in the circulation of something better than what is 
ephemeral and absurd ; and, in good time—a valuable 
Easter offering—appears the first publication of the 
Musical Antiquarian Society:—Byrd’s Mass for Five 
Voices, composed for the Old Cathedral of Saint Paul, 
between the years 1553 and 1558. We, too, had our 
giants—and if modern England could now as well 
represent herself in musical Europe, as she did in the 
days of Byrd, among the Ferraboscos, and Lassos, 
and Goudimels of Italy, Belgium, and France, we 
should have no need, again and again, to remind our 
countrymen that to receive as much encouragement 
as is accorded to foreigners, they must show not 
merely as much genius, but as much well-directed 
industry as foreigners show. Believing our national 
instincts to tend towards vocal rather than instru- 
mental composition, we cannot but recommend this 
Mass to all our students; though we cannot promise 
them that it contains those striking and simple beau- 
ties, which have recently caused the ‘Non nobis, 
Domine’ to be claimed as Palestrina’s—because there 
is a copy of it, engraved on a plate of gold, in the col- 
lection of the Vatican. To analyze the several move- 
ments of the composition, or even its all- pervading 
style, would lead us too far, especially as we have a 
word to say on the manner of its issue, and the effects 
which may result therefrom. Few musical works have 
been so superbly brought out in England: few more 
carefully edited, a copious prefatory notice of Byrd's 
being prefixed: yet this is one of several publications 
—thanks to the joint-stock system—which the sub- 
scribers of the Musical Antiquarian Society will receive 
for their annual guinea. Why should not similar asso- 
ciations be formed for the pudlication of foreign as well 
as English classical music—the whole works of Bach 
—the whole works of Haydn—the whole works of 
Mozart—which we now have, at worst,very incomplete, 
at best, very dear? The system, we are convinced, 
is capable of the widest possible extension ; and if 
spiritedly taken up, and conscientiously dfrected, 
would lead to an utter revolution in the whole system 
of musical publication: that is, to such a cheapness 
of the master-works of European composition as 
must entirely drive out of the market the diluted 
trash with which it is at present deluged. The 
public, gentle and simple, only want the opportunity 
to distinguish betwixt what is sterling and what is 
ephemeral. 

That our views of the direction likely to be pre« 


ferred by the English people in their resumption 
of that art, which was a household inmate in past 
centuries, are not visionary, we receive every day 
abundant proof. Here, for instance, as part of 
Chambers’s Educational Course, have we two little 
tomes on music, the price of each a shilling and a 
groat, in which there is somesound knowledge,and,— 
afew slips and blunders excepted,—many examples 
likely to be useful to those studying the rudiments of 
part singing. Our exceptions refer to the first part, 
where some of the first exercises of syllablesand sounds 
in conjunction, are radically vicious. The accents 
are gratuitously dislocated in both of the examples, 
pp. 50,51. For a work, too, intended to popularize 
singing, even in Scotland, we cannot recognize the 
suitability of Scottish melodies as exercises. Almost 
all national airs, those of Italy most largely excepted, 
are marked by eccentricities and forms passing 
beyond the boundaries of strict musical rule, which 
make them ineligible as subjects for practice. The 
jerk of * Roy's Wife,’ the peculiar metre of * Hey 
tuttie tattie,’ (to suit which a rhythm must be ex- 
pressly constructed,) and the imperfect close of ‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that,’ are alike subjects of re. 
monstrance and objection,—no exercise being (as a 
general rule) admissible in an exercise book, save 
one, which, in all its parts and proportions, is correct. 
We should not begin to teach Scottish children to 
read from the peasant language of a Burns or Allan 
Ramsay. 

It would seem, too, as if the demand for sacred 
songs was increasing, from three publications before 
us. The first is Seven Sacred Songs and an Anthem, 
the poetry by E. B. Impey, Esq. M.A., &c., the 
music by T. Forbes Walmisley. ‘The composer has 
been happier in his own thoughts than the words to 
which they have been mated. Some of the move- 
ments he has chosen, however, are hardly sacred; 
thus, * The Good Shepherd’ is in a metre little less 
sentimental than Stevenson’s * When the Rose-bud 
of Summer,’—while ‘ The Rock of Ages’ starts off in 
the obsolete martial strut of ‘ Love and Glory." 
Handel used the siciliana, and also the energetic 
triple metre, broken by dotted notes, (to seek no 
further) the one in ‘He shall feed his flock,’—the 
other in ‘The Trumpet shall sound,’—but there is 
not a trace of secularity in either; and though a 
modern composer will be liable to fall into mere 
imitation who servilely adopts the forms of Handel, , 
he will do wisely also not to forget them, lest, as in 
the case before us, he stumble into the street-ballad 
measures, which have long since, become trite and 
vulgar. The ‘Evening Song’ is by far the hest of 
the collection. The four-part anthem—a loyal sup- 
plication—contains some of that nature! yet not 
hackneyed harmony, of which Mr. Walmisley’s 
glees furnish such agreeable examples. 

We have already taken occasion to praise Mr, 
E. J. Loder’s Sacred Songs and Ballads, as sterling 
exceptions to the general inferiority which his pre- 
sent ceaseless habits of composition could hardly 
fail to impress on his productions. Three more are 
before us; the words, as before, by Mr. Ryan :— 
‘The Lamentation,’ ‘My days are past,’ and ‘My 
Soul is sorely vexed.’ Inall of these the vocal parta 
are expressive, and the accompaniments without 
forced originality, rich and ingenious. We cannot 
say as much in praise of Signor Lanza’s Sunday 
Evening Recreations, with which we close our mu- 
| sical notice for this week: we find in them all the 
| forms and turns and conyentionalities of the Satur. 
| day night’s opera, without their genius and melody : 
| and for any accordance with the spirit of an English 

Sabbath they possess, we should as soon think of 
executing the hymn behind the scenes from ‘I Puri. 
| tani,’ the * Preghiera’ from ‘ Mosé,’ or Mercadante's 
| dirge, too soon forgotten, in *I Briganti.’ “There is 
| atime,” saith Solomon, “ for all things.” 











MISCELLANEA 

Roman Mines in Spain.—A correspondent in Cata- 
lonia sends to the Perpignan Journal some further 
particulars relative to the discovery, on the mountain 
called Santo Spirito, near Carthagena, of a shaft 
leading down into mines, which were opened by the 
Romans, but had not been worked for many ages, 
Three men descended to a great depth, and dis- 
covered several passages, most of them obstructed by 





large blocks of metallic ore, but the sides supported 
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by masonry and other means. They entered one | 
vast space, where they saw wide pools of water, and | 
heard the sounds of falls or torrents. The first ex- | 
plorers dared not venture further, but others have | 
since gone down and ascertained that the mine con- 
tains various caverns with traversable ways, and other | 
shafts leading to veins of inexhaustible wealth. Per- 
mission from the Government being obtained, quan- | 
tities of the ore have been analyzed, and proved to | 
contain large portions of both gold and silver. It is | 
said that a company of British and Spanish capital- | 
ists is about to undertake the working of the mines. | 
Tron Houses. —M. Rigaud, of Brussels, has con- 
structed an iron house, which, according to the state- 
ments published, appears to answer the objects 
intended in a satisfactory manner. The walls are 
hollow, and the hot air circulates from a central point 
in the ‘kitchen, through the intervals in the walls, 
and by means of valves the quantity to be admitted 
may be regulated. A house consisting of seventeen 
rooms will cost 1,165/., while a house of the same | 
size in brick would cost 1,157/. The rooms are 
arranged on three floors. T he whole w eight is 797} 
tons, avoirdupois (810,000 kilogrammes). The 
advantage of this structure of house is represented to 
be its permanent nature, and the facility with which 
it may be moved. The expense of carrying it from 
Brussels to Liege, to Ghent, or to Antwerp would be 
about 25/. 
Antiquarian Discoveries in the French Protestant 
Church, in Threadneedle-Street.—Our attention has 
been called to an interesting discovery, which has 
lately been made amongst the foundations of the 
old French Protestant Church in Threadneedle- 
street (now nearly levelled with the dust), of a Ro- 
man tesselated pavement, at a depth of about 12 or 
14 feet below the flooring of the edifice. We visited 
the ruins yesterday, and were gratified with a view 
of the pavement in question. From a gentleman 
who has taken some pains to investigate the matter, 
and who is also an antiquary, we learn that this curi- 
ous specimen of tesselated pavement most likely 
formed either the bottom of a bath, or the floor of a 
corridor or passage in a Roman dwelling-house of the 
higher order, which was destroyed with several others 
about the time that the Romans abandoned this 
country. We advise all lovers of antiquities to avail 
themselves of the kind permission now granted by 
Mr. Moxhay, the owner of the ground on which the 
church stood, and to visit the ruins without delay. 
The antiquity of the old Roman building cannot 
now be traced ; but the pavement in question being 
at the depth of 12 feet only below the present pave- 
ment, it would appear that the soil has not accumu- 
lated in this part of London so much as in some 
others. John Stowe, in his survey of London, 
speaks of “divers faire and large houses” erected 
near this spot in Three Needle-street, vulgo vocato at 
the present day Threadneedle-street. He then men- 
tions the hospital of St. Anthony, sometime a cell 
(a dependency) of St. Anthonies of Vienna, to whom 
Henry III. granted the said hospital (or religious 
house), which had been before used as a synagogue 
of the Jews, having been erected by them in 1231. 
The hospital of St. Anthonics in London was thus 
founded, Certain gifts were subsequently added to 
the foundation by Henry VI., such as a garden, on 
which was built a large free school, and certain alms- 
houses of “hard stone and timber.” In 1499 Sir 
John Tate, ale-brewer, caused his brewhouse adjoin- 
ing to be taken down for the enlarging of the church, 
which was then rebuilt. ‘The said Tate subscribed 
large sums of money, and finished it in 1501, and 
was buried there in 1514. It would appear that ome 
Johnson, “ asehoolmaster of the famous free school 
there,” became a prebend of Windsor, and then fol- 
lowed the spoil of this hospital, conveying away the 
-plate, ornaments, &c., and then the bells. The cha- 
pel was given by Edward VI. to the French Protes- 
tants for their use in 1553 ; but the ground was the 
property of the Chapter of Windsor, to whom a 
small ground-rent was annually paid by them. Old 
Stowe mentions, also, that he observed in his youth 
that the officers of the Pig-market “ did divers times 
take from the market-people pigs starved,” which 
they slit in the ears: the proctors of St. Anthony, 
tying a bell about their necks, let them feed on a 
dung-hill, and if “such pigs grew to be fat, and 


them up to the use of the hospital.” We have also 
been favoured with a sight of some old copper coins, 
| some quite illegible ; amongst them is a halfpenny 
dated 1670, besides others still more ancient.— Times. 

German Teeth.— * * Dr. Johnson would beg to draw the 
attention of his critic to a curious subject, totally uncon- 
nected with criticism. The reviewer, after quoting a pas- 
sage in which Dr. Johnson attributes the premature decay 
of the teeth in Germany to diet, observes—** This, generally 
speaking, we believe to be the truth, and the whole truth 
of the matter: but, in the case of the Germans, we must 
make a large discount for the abuse of tobacco, which is 
quite enough to explain the phenomenon, without reference 
to diet.”. Whether the reviewer has here fallen into one of 
those inconsistencies which he prominently attributes to 
Dr. Johnson, the public will decide. But let that pass. To 
the question itself. In the first place, the Dutch smoke 
quite as much as the Germans, yet their teeth do not so 
soon decay. This may, or may not, be owing to difference in 
diet; but, at all events, it cannot be owing to difference of 
the habit of smoking. As this argument, however, may 
admit of some cavil, Dr. Johnson proceeds to the ‘‘ experi- 
mentum crucis.”. Every one who has travelled through 
Germany, and who has taken the trouble to observe, will 
acknowledge and testify that the premature decadence of 
the teeth in that country, is still more remarkable among 
the women than among the men. The women do not smoke 
at all. Let the reviewer support his position by an appeal 
to facts in the best manner he can. 

Suffolk-place, 5th April, 1841, 

A mere appeal to facts will not suffice to settle 
the question which Dr. Johnson has here raised. 
* Medical facts” are too often the opprobrium of 
medical logic, fallacious through hasty generalization, 
through imperfect observation, and through the post 
hoc propter hoc conclusions to which they betray. Our 
own argument upon the subject amounted but to this: 
if the decay of the teeth is a pathological phenomenon, 
very frequently sympathetic with and dependent 
upon derangement of the functions of the stomach, 
then, we assert, that the abuse of tobacco is quite 
enough to account for such derangement. That this 
same tobacco has produced much stomach disease 
among our own countrymen, since the immoderate 
use of cigars has become fashionable, is known to 
almost every practitioner; that it is injurious to the 
appearance of the teeth, is a matter of ocular demon- 
stration ; how far it has affected the statistics of 
caries, we must (if the point be disputed) leave to 
the dentists to decide. As to the imputed immunity 
of the Dutch, it neither accords with our own do- 
mestic experience of tobacco smokers, nor with our 
recollections of HoHand. If it be true that German 
women are more affected with premature decay of 
the teeth than the men, the tobacco must be rejected 
as a cause in their case; but a similar consequence 
will lie against Dr. Johnson’s own supposition. As 
far at least as our own observation goes, the women 
of Germany (and we believe the same is a general 
truth) are less gluttonous feeders than the men: 
before, therefore, foul feeding can be admitted the 
cause of the defect in their instance, we must be pre- 
pared to allow that excessive effects may be produced 
by defective causes. So much for reasoning. Nobody 
can be better aware than Dr. Johnson how difficult 
it is to express one’s whole thought within the space 
necessarily limited to the notice of medical publica- 
tions in our journal; dum brevis esse laboro, obscurus 
fio is perhaps too often a result of the attempt, and 
it may have been so in the passage which the Doctor 
has criticised. Our own opinion is, first, that the 
German kitchen is detestable ; and secondly, that 
both in the order and the quantity of the German 
table, there is an equal defect of physiological pro- 
priety and of Epicurean fitness; thirdly, that the 
Germans are great diners, but, taking the whole four- 
and-twenty hours round, not much greater feeders 
perhaps than other folks; fourthly, that this over- 
feeding, as far as it prevails, must tend to the con- 
sequences which Dr. Johnson indicates; but fifthly, 
that so also must tobacco ; and lastly, that the whole 
question turns upon facts so imperfectly observed 
and analyzed, so mixed up with extraneous and ac- 
cidental adjuncts, as to admit of different solu- 
tions, equally plausible, and perhaps equally unsa- 
tisfactory : for the rest, that authors and reviewers 
should not agree, is very natural, and, we trust, on 
both sides very forgiveable. Of this we beg Dr. 
Johnson to be convinced, that if we had not thought 
well of the man both as a writer and an authority, 
we should have taken less trouble to insist upon what 
to us appear the defects of his production. 
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Before the end of April will be published, 
VOLUME I. OF A NEW EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY 


OF SCOTLAND. 


By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 


This New Edition of Tak History or ScoTianp will be handeomely printed in post 8vo., and will consist of the same number 


of Volumes as the 
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health be granted to the Author, in the course of 


arance of Mr. Tytler’s seventh volume. One more will complete the work; 

¢ remain, the standard Histo 
* See Sir Walter Scott’s Review (in the Quarterly) of Vol. I. and II. of Mr. Tytler’s elaborate work ; a wor 
criticise throughout in similar detail, for he considered it as a very important one.""—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
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William Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co., Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Hamilton, Adams & Co., Duncan 
& Malcolm, and Whittaker & Co. London; of any of whom Prospectuses may be had by Retail Book- 
sellers who may wish to circulate them among their customers. 
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HE REPORT OF THE MEETING OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
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By the Rev. W. WALLACE DUNCAN, M.A. Minister of Cleish. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. 
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Ts HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in INDIA, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 
Author of ‘India, its State and Prospects,’ &c. 

This work. prepared from the most authentic sources of in- 
formation, will be completed in about 20 Monthly Parts. An 
impression will also appear in royal 8vo. on superior paper, price 
wu. 6d, each Part. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. Leadenhall-street. 
With Vignette Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, 
HE POCKET EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
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THE HISTORY of INITIATION, in Twelve 
Lectures, comprising a detailed Account of the Rites and 
Ceremonies, Doctrines, and Discipline. of all the Secret and 
Mysterious Institutions of the Ancient World, 
by the Rev. GEO. OLIVER, D.D. D.P.G.M. for Lincoln, &c. 
_ Also just published, by the same learned Author, 
History of Freemasonry, from 1829 to 1841. 
mo. price 4s. bound in cloth. 
_london ; Richard Spencer, Bookseller, 314, High Holborn. 
Now ready, in demy 12mo, price 6s. 6d. boards, a 2nd edition 
_., of the First Volume of = 
ERMONS on MISCELLANEOUS SUB- 
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Late Student of Ch. Ch, Oxford, and Minister of Portman 
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‘criptural Texts, and a General Index, by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
of Queen's Coll. Oxford, and Classical Tutor of King's College, 

ion. Ini vol. 12mo. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


Just published, with Plates. price 5s. 
HE EXILES of LUCERNA ; or, the Suffer- 
A ings ofthe Waldenses during the Persecution of 1686. 
“Jtis one of those books which, once begun, must be read at 
‘sitting. The author, writes in a warm, animated, engaging 
fle, and a pious spirit runs through the whole." — Scottish 
/warhan, 





“The Exiles of Lucerna we can heartily recommend as con- 
taining a graphic delineation of one of these famous persecu- 
be It abounds in passazes of singular beauty and incidents 
ee and stirring interest.""— Presbyterian Review. 

dinburzh: William W hyte & Co.; London, Longman & Co. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF PROF. PHILLIPS’S 


EOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, 
| including part of FRANCE, as far South as PARIS and 
BREST. Beautifully coloured, on Atlas paper, 33 inches by 26. 
Price, in sheet, 15s. ; mounted to fold in case, I8s. 6d. ; varnished 
with black rollers, i. 2s.; ditto, mahogany rollers, 1/. 3s. 6d. 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


ABERCROMBIE’S GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
In 1 pocket volume, closely printed, price only 2s. 
HE GARDENER’S POCKET JOURNAL, 
‘ and DAILY ASSISTANT IN ENGLISH GARDENING; 
in a concise Monthly Display of the Practical Works of general 
Gardening Grcartost the Year. 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE. The 25th edition, 
London: printed, by Assignment of the Trustees of Messrs. 
Baldwin & Cradock, for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; sold 
also, by all other Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


. Just published, (16th edition), price 5s. 
Dedicated to the Clergy and to Heads of Families. 

HE POPULAR CATALOGUE of DRUGS, 

& containing an Account of all the New Discoveries in Me- 
dicine, specifying their Properties, the Doses to Adults and 
Children of different Ages, forming a complete Modern Dispen- 
satory, with a Selection of Prescriptions of Established Efficacy, 
A List of Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment, (Medical and 
Dietetic), which ample experience has proved to be the most 
successful. By REECE & CO. Medical Hall, facing Old Bond- 


street. 
Published by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
sold by Hatchard & Son, 186, Piccadilly. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 6s 


() RBERVATIONS on the DISORDER of the 
GENERAL HEALTH of FEMALES called CHLOROSIS. 
By SAMUEL FOX, Surgeon, 37, Wobarn-place, Russell-square. 
“ We have analyzed quite enough of this volume to convince 
our readers that it is the production of a very sensible man 
whose views it would be wise to adopt in the treatment of 
chlorosis.” —Lancet, August 24, 1839. es 

“We recommend this work to our readers as containing in- 
formation of which they ought to be in possession.”— Dublin 
Medical Press, October 30, 1839. 

‘We heartily recommend the careful perusal and re-perusal 
of Mr. Fox's work to parents as well as to all those suffering 
under an affection of the liver."—Sunday Times, Sept. 29, 1839. 

“ The author before us deserves praise for both the object and 
execution of the work. These observations cannot be too much 
read ; and we would advise every individual, professional or lay, 
who seeks for the acquirement of knowledge respecting this 
disorder, to make Mr. Fox’s volume an addendum to his library.” 
— Age, October 27, 1839. _ 

“Mr. Fox offers many interesting features. The author of 
this work has at once opened a wide field for reflection, for the 
exercise of caution, for professional enlightenment, and for the 
public good.”"— Worcester Journal, July 30, 1340, 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


VOCAL MUSIC AND PSALMODY. 
Dedicated to the Lord Bishop of London. - 
SALMS and HYMNS, set to appropriate 


Tunes; to which are added a few short ANTHEMS and 
SERVICES, SANCTUSES, CHANTS, &c.; the whole carefully 
selected, and so arranged as to be sung by one, two, or three 
voices, designed for the use of Parish Churches and Chapels, 
Schools, and Private Families. 8vo. (115 Tunes) price, in cloth, 





The above Tunes are peculiarly calculated for pupils in- 
structed according to the Class Singing-Book, and for domestic 
practice, and the great aim of the work is to promote Congre- 
gational Psalmody. 

THE WORDS of the above Psalms, Hymns, Anthems, 
Sanctuses, &c., in 18mo. price, in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


0. 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature and Educa- 
tion appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
And used in the Central and other Schools of the National 


iety, " 

THE CLASS SINGING-BOOK, for Schools and Fami- 

lies ; with Canons, Tunes, and Exercises for practice. Price 2s. 

THE EIGHT MUSIC TABLES, referred to in the 

sane awn Sack. on large Sheets, 30 inches by 22. Price, the 
et, 12s. 

A liberal Allowance to Schools and Congregations. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


EAFNESS.—Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets. small 

Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears ; 
also improved Hearing Trumpets of every description. e 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Chemist to his late Majesty, 104, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.—N.B. Curtis and Abernethy's Ear Syringes ; also 
Invisible Respirators; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts; Do- 
mestic Instruments, &c. 





ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
35. Bishopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUSTED PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, havin 
been shipped by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottle 
with sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in Bottle......++++++++++-+36s. per doz. 
Ditto, Older, rich and superior .....+++++++--428. o 
Ditto, very Old, in Wood and Bottles..46s. 4488. «+ 
NEE, ities cascesacearseanmeinesrsenntt 
Bottles, 3s, per dozen ; Hampers, ls. 








AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 
..  —R.H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-trons, Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. &c. Also a very large 
assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 
stands, Papier-Maché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 
Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
sitethe Pantheon. 
N.B.—R. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
some superior Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
Yi PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brash will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The spuch-epereres Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and _ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


w=! UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
“TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of Bost to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designsmade expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repairedand regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 

command public patronage, and if of equal quality, lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awa 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in Ce me | 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dimensions, Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted, Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half t 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 


IGHT.—R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 
uaint the Nobility and Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMP with its latest improvements, or 
adapts the Solar Principle to any Lamp they may already have. 
R. H. P. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
superior to what is usually sold. Also a new description of Nat 
Oil, at 6s. 6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lamp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed (by circular and other- 
wise). but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and now becominzgeneral upon the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle may be had, and in any quan 


tity. 
Notice—PARKINSON’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, 


Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
sroper use of mercury.—Prepared and sold in pint bottles 20s., 
hall-pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d¢., by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Paul's, London; and may 
be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Daven- 
ort & Stedman, 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, 
Sdinburgh; or, by order, through any other respectable Drug- 


gist.—N.B. No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
FLOWERS, stands unrivalled for its efficacy ; it com- 
pletely eradicates Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Redness, and all Cu- 
taneous Imperfections; renders the most sallow Complexion 
delicately clear, and imparts to the Skin a pleasing and healthy 
appearance. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it 
allays the irritation and smarting pain, and renders the skin 
smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere, and will be found beyond all 
praise, tause as a family Lotion on all oceasions.—Sold in bottles, 
price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by A. Willoughby & Co, 
(late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate-street Without ; and 
all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


ENNY POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 

CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH,—STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POW DERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 
reserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
yave now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit,) during whic 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness o 
stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation of the 
bowels, and inflammation of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
packets, at ls. 14d. by J. Steedman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey 5 
and sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venders in the Unit 
Kingdom. Any lady wishing to try them, by inclosing a shillin 
in a letter to the proprietor, will receive @ packet by return o! 
post, free of expense, 
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DE CLIFFORD; OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. re 





a 

By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq. INC( 

Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. = 4 ict 

**De Clifford’ is a sterling work—a work not to be perused and dismissed in a breath, but to be read and studied again and agaii. It is not for the story, but for the fing Carey-stre 

delineation of the movement of the human heart—for the striking descriptions of eminent political and distinguished persons—for the great knowledge of life, and men, and thing, hes G 

displayed in eyery part—for just reflections on events which belong to all periods—for vigorous opinions on ceiebrated authors and the tendency of their writing ; and, above all, for y ig 

an elevated, manly, and moral tone, calculated to discourage vice and inspire virtue in every walk and relation of life. These volumes will long continue to be an ornament to the A ON?’ 

polite literature of our time.”—Literary Gazelle. yee a 

Il. (according 

(post paid) 

r N py aR 

THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. us 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. obtain a fe 

Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &e. (Just ready.) for One G 

. B., 54, D 

A. B. 

IIl. NI‘ 

. . Mir 

THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE ie de 

THE FRENCH STAGE 3 FRENCH PEOPLE. sav 

7: x > Robert Ad 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. John Wall 

In 2 vols. small 8vo. Prof. Rare 

“An excellent book, replete with wit, human life, and character, with inimitable anecdotes, combining to form a history of very remarkable persons who lived in an ago as of Ju 

remarkable. M. Fleury, the author of these admirable memoirs, was distinguished by his performance of Voltaire’s characters; and in the Court of that monarch of wit, genius, J. F. Godd 

learning, and of everything connected with eminence in literature, and all intellectual pursuits, he became soon introduced into the society of all that was gay, rich, distinguished, of Ju 
titled, talented, and profligate at Paris. His volumesare full of highly-entertaining matter—of anecdotes of the greatest variety and interest."—Dispalch. 

ITE] 


Iv. 
ir Fami 
A SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE; cor 
IncLupIneg THE PROVINCES FROM THE LOIRE TO THE DORDOGNE. othe AN 
Edited by MRS. TROLLOPE, Th 


Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vyo. with Illustrations. (Just ready.) Jobn Barr 


JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE| Si! 


By T. J. SERLE, Esq. 3 yols. post 8vo. eth 

“In choosing the admirable subjew uf nh of Arc for his coup d'essai as a writer of prose fiction, Mr. Serle has.shown that union of boldness and judgment which has characterised — a 

his best dramatic efforts. There cannot be a finer theme; and in order to treat it with the care it deserves, Mr. Serle has visited every remarkable locality connected with its chief The Lord 
events. Domremy, Neufchateau, Nancy, Orleans, Poitiers, Tours, Blois, Troyes, Chalons, Rheims, Compeigne, Rouen: these are but a few of the places through which he has traced Major Sir 





step by step her extraordinary career, and as it so happens that several of these cities are familiar to English tourists, the work derives an incidental interest from tho recollections it Tickets, 
calls up.” wrath 
vi. 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. By Moser 


Seconp Epirion, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. bound. 


«The public success of this work has amply justified its object, which was, to tell the truth, and fear no man—to give the history of party without prejudice, 
and of the monarch without partiality.” 
Vil. the usual 


THE LOVE MATCH: A NOVEL. erfoaltt 


by Public 
anther dni S'voke (hens Coady) saci 
VIIt. six follow 
including 
THE COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY. ints 
By the late HENRY SWINBURNE, Esq., ed mor. 
Author of ‘ Travels in Spain, Italy,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. Seen 


scenery — 
se of the last century W tionary, 5 
Courts of Europe, —Pugin's 


“Two more delightful volumes it is scarcely possible to meet with. They form the most perfect picture of the state of the Continent towards the clo’ 
New Monthly cient Furr 


possess; and no single work ever before exhibited such a gallery of illustrious characters as we are introduced to. It comprises the royal families in the principal 











with almost every person of rank or celebrity in the church, the profession of arms, diplomacy, literature, art, and science, in existence at the close of the last century."—. scnenn ta 6vols.—B 
“In his peculiar way, we think Swinburne equal to Walpole; for if he has less point or elaboration, he has several things Walpole wanted—ease, nature, unaffected liveliness, Delphin [ 
above all, a heart.”"—Spectator. Morea, 3 
Novels, 4: 
1x. XI. XT. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY | The LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS THREE YEARS IN PERSIA. R. 
Of her TOUR in GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, of MISS L. E. LANDON. By GEORGE FOWLER, Esq. ‘ sed thre 
and the HOLY LAND, , 3 . aad 9 ot . 5 ; i Just ready. TONIO f 
C 3 2 yols. with numerous Illustrations. Jus 
2 vols. small 8yo. with numerous Illustrations. Just ready. Ry her say eee, LAS Sa ee Sinchus’ 
= 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. Just ready. _ ENGLAND eampii, 2 
— eaiueees y 7 S SO SNGLAS . monst, 
THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. xt THE SPAS OF * Bextor 
: ING yy YAT - By DR. GRANVILLE, ; clesiastic 
By SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. THE ENGAGEMENT: a Novet. Author of ‘The Spas of Germany,’ &c. 1 vol. with Map vole 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 21s. bd. 3 vols. and Thirty Llustrations, 15s. bound. = 
MR. G 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. M® 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. contract, 
(by rs 
nm oO 
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London : James Honmes, ¢, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Pablished every Saturday, at the ATIIENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Praxis; andsold by ¥ 
Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; arid D. Campbell, Uisegow ;—for IneLanp, J, Cumming, Dublin. Lease of 








